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outh Jersey Chicken Thief Gets Five Years 


Basil Barazousky Finds Wholesale Stealing Unprofitable 


HICKEN thieving has b.en popu- 
lar in Salem and Gloucester Coun- 
ties for sometime but it is doubt- 
fui if anything has occurred on 

quite as large a scale as the activities of 
Basil Barazousky. He was recently sent- 
enced to three years in 
the New Jersey State 
Prison by Judge Ware 
of Salem County and 
an additional two years 
sentence imposed by 
Judge Swackhammer 
of Gloucester County. 
Barazousky was arrest- 
ed about a year ago un- 
der rather dramatic cir- 
cumstances but so 
steadily and stubbornly 
fought conviction that 
he kept out of the New 
Jersey State Prison for 
approximately a year. 

About a year ago the 
hired man on Mr. Wal- 
ter Hewitt’s farm heard 
a disturbance in the 
chicken house very ear- 
ly in the morning and 
woke Mr. Hewitt and the family. 

“We could see the lights of a car down 
the road,” said Mrs. Hewitt, “But appar- 
ently there was no disturbance around the 
chicken house and we did not suspect that 
the owner had taken any of our chickens. 
We watched the lights tor some time and 
thought they were having car trouble and 
finally we went back to bed only to dis- 
cover when we awoke the next morning 
that a number of our chickens had been 
stolen. 

“Fortunately one hen which we called 
the ‘little red hen’ was missing and I knew 





Mrs. F. M. Garrison 


that I would be able to positively identify- 


her if I ever had the opportunity. Later 
this turned out to be a fortunate circum- 
stance. The rest of the flock were white.” 

Two days later Mrs, F. M. Garrison, 
who lives near Elmer noticed a suspicious 
light in a nearby woods late in the evening. 
Chicken thieves were at once suspected 
and after + atching the light for some time 
Mrs. Garrison phoned to the telephone 
operator at Elmer and she notified a num- 
ber of people who were attending a Grange 
eeting there that night. The constable, 





Sam Jones, and President Schoch of the 
South Jersey Protective Association, about 
which we will have more to say later, as 
well as a number of other people immedi- 
ately went to the Garrison farm. When 
they arrive the woods were dark. The 
citizens posted the roads and surrounded 
the woods, After an extensive searc’: aid- 
ed by the use of flashlights, they found 
Barazousky sitting in his car in the dark. 
He explained his presence there by saying 
that they were bootlesvers and were wait- 
ing for booze which someone was to bring 
them. In order to check up on this story, 
Mr. Garrison and a few others waited until 
early in the morning but no one arrived to 
meet Barazousky. In the meantime Bar- 
azousky was arrested and taken to the 
Salem County jail. 

On checking up on Barazousky’s activi- 
ties, the au‘‘.orities discovered that he had 
close to three thousand chickens penned 
up near his place of residence which was 
on the Tuckahoe road between Tuckahoe 
and Camden. The yards came out to the 
road but the houses were hidden in a peach 
orchard and no one suspected the number 
of hens that were there. 

As soon as the Hewitts heard of this 
they immediately went to see wheiher they 














Mr. R. K. Schoch, President of the South Jersey 
Protective Association and Constable Sam Jones 











Mr. Walter Hewitt and the two police dogs he 
purchased following the theft 


could identi‘y any of their poultry. They 
were given a rather warm reception by the 
Barazousky family, however, they were 
able to i’entify some of the poultry in- 
cluding the “little red hen” to their own 
satisfaction. The police authorities told 
them that they should no’ remove them at 
that time but later they took them homé 
one evening and in the presence of a num- 
ber of witnesses the chickens immediately 
proceeded to enter the chicken house and 
go up on the roosts as though they were 
glad to get home after their enforced ab- 
sence, 

The case was very stubbornly fought, 
Barazousky employing a capable attorney 
and trying in every way to escape his just 
reward. 

“We were compelled to take some «f the 
hens to court,” said Mrs. Hewitt, “and on 
one occasion Barazousky’s attorney asked 
us how we knew that the chickens stolen 
were ours. We were able to answer that 
question very satisfactorily, The chick- 
ens were banded on one leg when they 
were stolen which helped us to identify 
them and we banded every one of the stol- 
en chickens again before allowing them to 
go back into the poultry house.” 

In spite of the stubborn defense put up, 
Barazoust:y was finally convicted. After 
his convicition in Salem County he appeal- 
ed for a new trial. This was denied by 

(Continued on page 15) 
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SPRINGFIELD 





—a name that means 
satisfaction to the tire use’ 


VER since the days of the rubber-tired buggy, 

', the name “Kelly-Springficld” on a tire has been 

a sure indication to the purchaser that he might buy 
with confidence. 


Kelly always has built good tires. Kelly is building 
better tires now than ever before. Hundreds of 
thousands of car-owners can testify ta the truth of 


this statement. 


If you are looking for the utmost in comfort and 
long mileage, try Kellys. Their price is no higher 
than that of many other tires of less reputation. 


For car-owners who want value in a lower-priced 
tire, Kelly builds the Buckeye line of cords and _ bal- 
loon cords, tough, sturdy and generously sized. 

“Kelly dealers eve ryt here— 
there must be one in your town.” 
KELLY-SPRINGEFIELD TIRE CO. 


GENERAL Mé ORK, N.Y 


FORS BLDG N 1 














5% Interest 


ON 
Federai Land Bank 
First Mortgage Farm Loans 


R' CENT sal of Federal Land ] : Bonds at favorable prices makes 
p ble a lowering of the rate of interest on 1 loans to 5%, 
For Information 
Ask the SECRETARY-TREASURER of the 
NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION 


in your county, or to the 


Federal Land Bank 


at 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Serving New England, New York and New Jersey 





write direct 























When writing advertisers 
Be sure to say that you saw it 
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Are Farmers 
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Less Social ? 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


HE first four days By M. C. 

of the weck of 
July 18 to 20 were ideal hay days—a 
bright warm sun and a moderate north- 
west wind—up here in Western New York 
and we all made the most of it. The week 
before had been cloudy with more or less 
rain and had delayed 
haying so that every- 
one was ready and 
waiting to get into the 
job. The bulk of the 
' {crop was secured in ex- 
* cellent condition in this 
short time and it is well 
that it was for the next 
two days were very wet 
again. There is still 
hay to cut and some in 


the cock but probably 


M. C Bureitt. neither constitutes more 


than ten or fifteen per cent of the crop. 






The yield proved to be a good one. There 
will undoubtedly be plenty of hay in 
Western New York this year and at 
somewhat lower prices 


The comeback of alfalfa after the first 
cutting has been wonderful. The second 
crop looks fine and is growing rapidly. 
To the south of us where more alfalfa 
is grown the first cutting was said to be 
so heavy as to fill the barns and there is 
effort now to sell the second cutting 
in advance in this section where there is 
quite a bit of milk made for the Roches- 
ter market. 

Western New York Turns to 

Dairying 

Editor Fastman’s suggestion that West- 
ern New York adopt winter dairying more 
a limited extent and 
farmers here are already practicing 
it. There are more cows kept in 
than I can remember of in 


the last thirty yaers. There are tu 


SON 


generally is good to 
many 
this 
county now 
Oo rea- 


sons f this. The first is the great in- 
crease in the demanc for milk There 
r nm | . +} ~ 
are now considerably more than one mil- 


in the Rochester-Buffalo popu 
rapidly growing 
lerably in 
crease in d keep up 
with this natural growing demand fo: 


lion peopk 

lation area which is a 

one, and there must be a cons 
' 


each year to 





milk. The second reason is the relativel 
good returns from milk just now, and the 
relatively low income from fruit and field 


The first reason is a permanent 
There s bound 


crops 
one, the second ts not 
to be a slow natural increase in the num- 
ber of cows as population increases in this 
area. But Western New York is a highly 
diversified crop area with many different 
available Like the 
it will shift rapidly from one 
condi- 
returns. With 
stern New York 
Just 
e is good and eco- 
nomic condition urage us to fol- 
low it temporarily. I do not think it will 
last more than from two to four years, 
however. The real opportunity to extend 
the New York milk area permanently is in 
the Eastern Western New York, 


notably in Seneca County and in Southern 


sources of incom 
middle west 
product to another according to 
tions, prices and relative 
the great majority of W« 
farmers dai 


uirvying will be 


temporary 





now our tor’s advice 


s will ence 


part ol 


Wayne, Ontario and the neighboring sec- 
tions outside the m.in cash crop area. 
Thousands of grain binders will begin 


the wheat harvest on Mon- 


BURRITT normal with us—“hip 

high in mid-July”, and 
a good color. We will not be able to make 
more than one more cultivation. I think 
that my tomatoes are almost a month 
ahead of last year. This crop has gene 
erally made a good recovery from a rather 
poor start. I have already noted that 
cabbages are off to an excellent start, and 
so far promise above normal yields. In 
fact with good care and conservation of 
moisture the crop can be successfully 
carried through now whether it rains any 
more or not. Potatoes are also looking 
exceptionally well, but what few beans 
there are do not look too well. 


Social Life Needed 


It seems to me that our social and our 
inspirational life are at fully as low an 
ebb as our ecnomic life. There is rela- 
tively little social life in the country just 
now, except the formal kind, big picnics 
and the like. Family gatherings are less 
well attended than they used to be. At 
church and Grange a few of the faithful 
are always to be found but the masses are 
elsewhere. Is it the Or the 
pressure of economic necessity to work 
long hours to make a bare living? Or 
is it cheap amusement attractions? Whate 
ever it is we are more and more self- 
centered on our own aftairs—chiefly busi- 
ness. Of course this may be as bad as 
city as in the country. It always gives 
me a feeling of sadness to see men sacrifice 


automobile ? 


ing warm friendships to their business ine 
terests, I cases 
where men absorbed in 
their pursuit of business success that they 
have lost the inclination not to mention 
the time, to be sociable or even to talk 
about anything else but their business af- 
fairs. Is achievement in business so much 
more precious than friendship that one 
can afford to sacrifice his 


know of a 
have 


number of 


be come so 


friends for soe 


called success? — Hilt n, N » July 23. 





Controlling Weeds in Asparagus 


What Is the best practice to follow In 
keeping weeds out of an asparagus bed. 
Should the bed be plowed in the spring or 
merely disced? Wil! it help to apply sait?—~ 
H. W., Pennsylvania. 

ITHER 
spring before growth starts is good 
practice. The older a bed gets the clos- 
er the crowns are to the surface and the 
shallower cultivation must be. Some 
growers plan to plow for the first few 
years and then disc. At any rate the 
ground should be thoroughly worked 
before growth starts, followed by culti- 
after the cut- 


discing in the 


ver 
plowing or 


vation between the rows 
ting season is over. 
Some growers report that adding salt 
at the rate of 2 tons per acre helps to 
Some growers also feel 
a better crop. 


control weeds. 
that it helps to produc« 


Salt will help to keep down annual 
weeds but will not help much with 
perennials. We have seen asparagus 
growing where apparently no attempt 


was made to keep it clean. 
small crop of poor quality will be pros 
duced by this mcthod, clean culture is 
much better. 





July 25 Wheat + 
dead ripe and harvest has 
been delayed by late hay- 


Some of 


day, 


ing and by rain 
us in this section have al- 
Keady made a small be- 
ginning and to the South 
and East a larger propor- 
tion is now in the shock. 
The crop will not be a 
heavy one but it will be 
better than last year. 
The frequent rains and 
weather 


warm growing 
have pushed cultivated 
crops along _ splendidly. 


Corn looks very well in- 
deed, in fact it ts ahout 
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The nice man who offered to umplire—Judge. 
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A Symbol of Service and Friendship 


What the A. A. Service Bureau Sign Means to You. 


OT long ago I was riding with the 

family in a rural county and I.told 

the boys that I would give the whole 

sum of five cents to the first one who 
saw an AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Service Bu- 
reau sign posted. We had not gone very far 
before all three of them shouted so loudly that 
T almost drove the car up a telephone pole: 
“There’s one! There’s one!” 

It is a fact that one cannot drive any dis- 
tance at all in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST terri- 
tory without seeing dozens of the little yellow 
and black signs which read: 


MEMBER 


AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURISD 


” SERVICE BUREAU 

















There are whole counties where you will 
find the signs posted on every farm almost 
without exception. In my own county where 
I was born and raised I noticed in a drive of 
twenty-two miles not more than five or six 
farms where AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 1s not 
a regular visitor and therefore where no sign 
was posted. You can imagine my happiness 
and also my sense of responsibility in travel- 
ing up and down the highways of the farm 
country and in seeing this sign, a visible evi- 
dence of the confidence that literally tens of 
thousands of farm people have in AMERICAN 
AGricutturist, the “Old Reliable”, and the in- 
stitution which it is my privilege to represent. 

What does the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Service Bureau sign stand for? What does it 
mean posted on so many thousands of farms 
that dot the hills and valleys of the great East- 


By E. R. EASTMAN 


ern farm country? It shows that the farm 
family where it is posted is a subscriber to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and therefore not 
only receives the help that comes through a 
regular reading of the paper each week but 
more than this is entitled to the protective ser- 
vice rendered by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
Service Bureau. 

Last year the Bureau collected nearly $7,000 
for hundreds of our readers, mostly in small 
amounts, but practically all of which the read- 
er never could have obtained without the help 
of the Service Bureau. In addition to this, the 

Sureau answered over 6,000 letters on a thous- 

and and one different problems that troubled 
farm people. We wish that you might see 
some of these letters to show you how closely 
we enter into the hearts and lives of our folks 
in our efforts to help them. The AMmeErIcAN 
AGRICULTURIST sign represents the right of the 
subscriber to use this service at any and all 
times, absolutely free of charge. 


Many Farm Questions Answered 

But the Service Bureau is by no means the 
whole story. In addition to the letters in our 
Service Bureau the Editorial Department an- 
swered nearly 11,000 letters from our readers 
on questions pertaining to the production and 
marketing of farm products. This service, too, 
is free and is another one of the things for 
which the Service Bureau sign stands, 

Then there is this growing problem of chick- 
en thieving which is causing farmers thous- 
ands of dollars loss in our territory each year. 
Determined to do what we could to stop it, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., publisher of Amert- 
cAN AcricuLturist, has offered through the 
Service Bureau $100 to the man or men who 





are instrumental in catching chicken thieves 
stealing from a farm where an AMERICAN AGri- 
CULTURIST sign is posted and in helping to put 
them behind the bars. Several hundred dol- 
lars of the rewards have already been paid. 
This service is bound to help cut down farm- 
ers’ losses from thieves. 

The sign serves as a warning also to all 
kinds of slick salesmen who are constantly 
trying if every way possible to cheat farm 
people out of their hard earned savings. The 
Service Bureau is exposing frauds of every 
kind and description practically every week so 
that the sign is fast coming to be an emblem 
of straight and fair dealing and a constant 
warning to those who live on the edge or out- 
side of the law. 


Trained Men Handle Problems 

Connected with the paper and paid by us is 
a number of men and women who have spent 
years in training themselves to handle the 
particular kind of problems that farmers are 
constantly putting up to us. For example, 
there is our lawyer who answers personally 
many letters every week on the various ques- 
tions of farm law that trouble our subscribers. 
In addition to our regular office staff of sever- 
al people who are working on these problems 
of our readers all of the time, we also retain an 
up-to-date poultry expert, a farm engineer, and 
several others whose business it is to handle 
the questions and the problems that come to 
us from our subscribers and for which service 
the protective Service Bureau sign stands. 

These are some of the answers to the ques- 
tions: What is that little Amerrcan AcricuL- 
TuRIST Service Bureau sign for? What does it 
represent’ 

(Continued on page 6) 


Requeening in August 


Looking Toward the Prosperity of the Colony Next Summer 


OW old are the queens that head your 
colonies this fall? 

Are they aged, exhausted queens, or 
are they young, vigorous layers with 


' assured usefulness and efficiency still in reserve ? 


: 


| 
| 
| 








An old queen in the fall is the first step toward a 
dwindling, unproductive colony the coming sea- 
son—if, indeed, the colony is not lost entirely 
before the coming season arrives. A young queen, 
on the other hand, is first assurance of a colony’s 
thrift and prosperity another year. ; 
Young queens in August meet three important 


needs. They encourage and stimulate brood- 
rearing to the maximum, thus __ provid- 
ing a numerous and vigorous body of 


unexhausted workers for the win- 
ter cluster. They instill a morale 
of strength and endurance as the 
colony goes into a long and rigorous 
winter. Dependable queens are in- 
dispensable when brood-rearing be- 
gins in spring, insuring steady ex- 
pansion of the brood-nest and un- 
failing increase in worker population 
as gatherers of the pending crop. . 

It is advisable, in late July or early 
August, ta requeen all two-year-olds 
that have not been superseded during 
summer. Two seasons at tle head of 
a productive colony exacts the reliable 
service of almost any queen. Keep a 
record of each queen—a brief note on 
the hive-back will do—and cull out 
each fall all remaining old stock 
ruthlessly. 

Does it pay to requeen? 

Other conditions being normal, it 
pays the difference between a top- 
notch producer and a possible stag- 





By WILLIAM H. WOLFORD 


nant or spring-dwindled colony too weak to store 
a surplus when clover opens another year. Non- 
productivity is not the only loss: A hive is oc- 
cupied unprofitably, with time expended in car- 
ing for a colony from which no revenue will be 
forthcoming until the late-summer buckwheat 
flow. Laying queens may be bought during July 
and August for from fifty cents to a dollar. 
Judicious expenditure of this amount for a re- 
placement queen in fall usually will return sev- 
eral dollars in additional surplus from an other- 
wise unproductive stand next June. 





Beekeeping Is a profitable side line on many farms. Mr. Wolford tells one way of 
increasing profits from them. 


Any bee journal carries numerous advertises 
ments by queen breeders from whom queens may 
be obtained by mail. When the queens arrive, re- 
move and kill the questionable queens and insert 
the mailing cages, one within each dequeened 
colony, according to explicit instructions on the 
back. Each cage contains a compartment packed 
with soft candy; this candy the bees will eat out 
slowly, releasing the new queen after introduction 
automatically. Leave the hives undisturb- 


ed for several days after which the hive- 
covers may be lifted gently, the empty 
cages removed, and the queens usually 


found to be laying eggs already in limited 
numbers. 

But suppose you have no queen 
records—what then? 

Colonies having cast one or more 
swarms during the season will be 
found with young queens which or 
dinarily do not require replacement. 
The first or prime swarm from any 
hive very likely will contain the old 
queen—look to these for principal re- 
placements. Second swarms from 
the same hives, if taken, will contain 
young queens; but second swarming 
should not be tvlerated, and the tak- 
ing of prime swarms rapidly is dis- 
appearing when a maximum honey 
crops is the aim. 

Replacing old and questionable 
queens in early fall is the first step 
in preparing bees properly for winter. 
But the beneficial results reach far 
into next spring and wummer, re- 
flecting conspicuously and favorably 
in the crops from honey fiows still 
to come. 
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A Thought For the Week 

Howe'er tt be, it seen fo Mt 
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I is only noble to be good 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 
nple faith than Norman blood. 


Lio SUNPl 
— TENNYSON. 
* . * 


HIE last week of July saw a large amount 
of haying still undone and it will be well 
into August before the job is entirely finishea. 
It is our impression after several long trip 
that there is more hay this year than has been 
produced in many years. This of course has 
been one of the reasons why it has taken a long 
time to get it into the barn 
Another reason for the of getting 
the haying job done is the lack of help. Quite 
a good many farmers now have hay loaders, 
but still on a majority of farms the heavy pitch- 
ing of hay has to be done by hand, and there 
are far less hands to do it 


siownes 


. . a 
E wish that all of the American Acri- 
cuLturist folks could manage some way 
to get a little vacation. Of course it is harder 
to get away from the care and responsibility 
of farm work than it is from almost any other 


occupation. Yet we know of no one who needs 


a vacation more than the farmer and his wife. 
I.ven if the vacation is only for two or three 
days, the rest and change will do you a lot ot 
good. Possibly if you work hard enough and 
think about it enough you can somehow, some 


Way, make arrangements to get away a little 
while during \ueu 


\RMER SMITH: “What became of that 
hired man you had?” 


er Brown: “Aw, he used to work ir a 
ry ¢ in town and yesterday the idiot crawled 
under a mrule to see why it wouldn’t go.” 


* * * 


R' PORTS indicate that the commercial 
apple crop in Canada will total 3,482,000 


’ 


l or about 500,000 barrels more than the 
1926 er p. The province of Nova Scotia, On- 
tano, British Columbia, and New Brunswick 
\ i produce more fruit than they did last 
vear. A great deal of the Canadian product is 


exported to Great Britain and much of it also 


comes over the border into American markets. 
This will be especially true this year because 
of the small crop in the United States. 

: - £ 


HE Farmer’s Guide of Indiana warns its 
ei readers against the stallion association 
promoter. “There is a set of shrewd horse 
traders,” says the Guide, “engaged in the busi- 
ness today and they sell stallions to the asso- 
ciations at prices anywhere from four to ten 
times their actual value.” 

There has been some of this kind of busi- 
ness going on in New York and adjoining 
states and the warning applies equally as well 
to our Eastern farmers. 

* * * 


OMING down to breakfast late, her moth- 
C er asked: “Did that young man kiss you 
last night?” 

“Now, mother, do you suppose he came all 
the way from Buenos Aires to look at the gold 
fish 2” 

.e = & 


ULY and August are hard months for the 
dairymen to keep up production. Short 
pastures, hot weather and flies combine to 
make life a burden for the dairy cow and her 
owner. Most of us know how to meet these 
problems but sometimes pressure of other 
work and the added expense prevent farmers 
from doing the necessary things to keep pro- 
duction up. Pastures are not much good and 
must be offset by extra feeding both of rough- 
age and of grain. There are many efficient fly 
sprays with which to keep the fly nuisance 
down, and if the cow has plenty of good feed 
and is noc troubled with flies, she can manage 
to stand the heat pretty well. 


Right Answers on Two Farm Questions. 


A GROUP of students in economics at North- 
western University recently voted on the 
value of certain proposals for improving agri- 
culture. Among the questions was the reclama- 
tion policy of the Federal government. The vote 
was unanimous against the continuation of the 
government’s policy of reclaiming land. It is a 
strange fact that the government will proceed 
year after year in spending millions of taxpayers’ 
money in reclaiming more or less worthless land 
for agricultural purposes and thereby bringing 
this land into competition with the good land now 
being farmed. Here is one branch of government 
planning all of the time to increase production 
while the farmers of the country are heseeching 
Congress for some help that will relieve them 
from over-production of the land already under 
cultivation, 

The same class of students was also asked to 
answer the question: Should governmental and 
private agencies and individuals be urged to dis- 
continue all propaganda to stimulate the move- 
ment of population to the farms? Nearly all of 
the students said that such propaganda should be 
discontinued. 

In other words, the thinkers of the country are 
beginning to realize that one of the troubles of 
agriculture is that we have too many farmers. 
We hear a good deal about the deserted farms, 
but what would present day farmers do if even 
ten per cent of those who have left the farms 
were now back on the farms adding to the already 
over-production ? 


Less Law and More Common Sense 
Ee = is getting to be quite a good deal of 


whispering around, mainly on the part of 
lawyers, to the effect that the Advisory Board 
proposed at the last big meeting of dairymen at 
Utica would be illegal, and contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Anti-trust law. 

Now we are not a lawyer, and we do not pre- 
tend to know what the technicalities of the law 
are that may be involved in a board representing 
the different organizations getting together, but 
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speaking from a practical, common sense stand- 
point, the suggestion that such a conference board 
is illegal is nonsensical, and we believe that those 
who are spending their time making such state- 
ments are enemies of dairymen and of the pro- 
gressive movement which will lead to better mar- 
keting conditions in this milk shed. 

We confess that it makes us angry every time 
we hear this suggestion, when we immediately re- 
call that practically every big business in this 
country is working hand and glove with other 
similar business in the marketing of their pro- 
ducts. Look at the milk dealers themselves. No 
business in the world is more filled with bitter 
competition than the selling of milk in New York 
City. Several hundred dealers are involved. 
YET THE RETAIL. PRICE OF MILK IS 
THE SAME THROUGHOUT THE CITY. 
The Milk Dealers’ Conference Board has been in 
operation for a great many years and we do not 
think that in all that time it has had to defend 
a single action for infringement of the Anti-trust 
Law. 

The Federal government is bending and twist- 
ing every way to find some practical means to aid 
farmers. Yet when a practical way is suggested 
through real cooperation, then the enemies of co- 
operation begin to shout, or worse still, whisper 
around that the proposal is illegal. The time is 
past in this country when the Federal or any state 
government will take any legal action against a 
group or groups of farmers who are serving both 
producers and consumers by trying to work out 
a better and more practical marketing system for 
their product. 





The Way to Reduce State and Local Taxes 


“The country is looking ahead eagerly to another 
reduction next winter of Federal taxes. Unfortunate- 
ly there is no prospect of a similar reduction in state 
taxes. eskk & 

“In this period of flush prosperity, the states should 
seize the opportunity to reduce debts and lower tax- 
ation as the Federal government has done. Most of 
them have not done so. The total per capita col- 
lection in 1926 was $14.29; in 1925 it was $13.19; and 
in 1917, $5.14.” 

—Editorial in the New York Tribune. 


VERY tarmer knows that the above state- 

ments are right. He knows it because he 
pays far more than his share of the burden of 
supporting state and local government. State 
income taxes have been reduced but the farm- 
ers taxes have steadily increased. What is to 
be done? Nothing—until the farmers them- 
selves are aroused to the point where they will 
stand to the last individual with their organi- 
zations and institutions like the AMERICAN 
AGricuLtturist which have been watching and 
fighting this tax battle for vears. 


Eastman’s Chestnut 


N old standard joke that has thousands of 
variations is that of the young boy who un- 

consciously gave funny answers to his examina- 
tion questions. You have no doubt heard of the 
boy who gave the definition of the spinal column 
in his physiology test who said that “it was a long 
crooked bone with your head sittin’ one one end 
and you settin’ on the other”. 

But the best set of this kind of answers that 
I have seen claimed to be taken from a set of 
examination papers from the Baltimore schools. 
Here they are: 

A blizzard is the inside of a hen. 

A circle is a round, straight line with a hole in 
the middle. 

George Washington married Mary Curtis and 
in due time became the father of his country. 

Sixty gallons makes one hedgehog. 

Georgia was founded by people who had been 
executed. 

A mountain range is a large cook stove. 

Achilles was dipped in the river Styx to make 
him normal. 

Pompeii was destroyed by 
saliva. 

Typhoid fever is prevented by fascination. 


an eruption of 


= 
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News From Among the Farmers 


Notes From Central New York and New Jersey 


AYING is advanced in about an equal 

degree in Chenango and Delaware 
counties, and in Susquchanna county, Pa., 
where I have just recently traveled a little. 
In all of these localitics the hay crop 
averages good and in all of them, corn is 
backward. Oats are coming fairly good, 
and I saw one ficld well towards Great 
Bend where oats were commencing to turn 
a little. I saw some splendid alfalfa in 
southern Chenango where lime has to be 
used to get it to grow and in northern 
Susquehanna also. There is alfalfa grown 
in Delaware county but I did not see it 
as far as I went which was in the west- 


ern part. Clover is given more attention 
in all of these sections and that very 


properly too, although alfalfa growing is 
to be encouraged. 

Several of the alfalfa ficlds that I was 
able to examine in Chenango county were 
seeded with Ontario variagated and the 
owners of the fields spoke very much in 
its fayor as compared with Grimm. There 
was one field where some sweet clover 
had been sown with a gencral mixture of 
and clover. The sweet clover is 
making substantial growth but it is hardly 
a fair test. In this case the whole is to 
be cut for hay. Most farmers thus far 
favor the idea of growing sweet clover for 
that they will need 
to experiment with * considerably before 
deciding just how .o handle it. They say 
that lime is fully as essential as for 
alfal f: 


grasses 


pasture but belicve 


Dairymen Interested in Unification 


Everywhere I go dairymen are anxious 
about a unified selling organization. Right 
here where I am on the twenty-fifth of 
July in central Susquehanna county, milk 
is being hauled into the League plant from 
at least two directions past non-pool 
plants. Likewise milk is hauled past the 
League to the non-pool plants and farmers 
say they are paying the bills. They also 
mention the small amount of milk at each 
of the plants because of the competition 
of too many plants. Right in the flush 
they are handling the plants fairly well 
but as soon as cows begin to dry off a 
little there is not enough milk for eco- 
nomical handling. In some localities dairy- 
men are already complaining of milk 
shrinkage. Some of this Susquehanna 
county country resembles Delaware County 
because of its hills and wooded hilltops. 
Yet I am told to say that there is a good 
deal of winter dairying. I can hardly 
make out whether more corn is grown for 
silage in this community than in Dela- 
ware. Some of Delaware county docs not 
seem well adapted for silage corn because 
of the clevation. 


Farm Buildings Need Repairs 


Economic conditions have been so bad 
so long that many buildings are badly in 
need of repair. I have seen more newly 
shingled barn roofs recently than for sev- 
eral years. This is largely from necessity 
but I think also in part from the fact 
that farmers are a littie more prosperous. 
In all sections we find cheap farms as well 
as higher priced ones not far away. One 
farm of 195 acres was bought not long 
ago for There are some for less. 
It depends considerably whether one cares 
to live where folks pass, although this is 
only two miles from a nice village. 


“ 
$2600. 


There is something said frequently 
about neighborlincss, in farming com- 
munities. Lately I have come across sev- 
eral instances where neighbors turn in and 
help the less fortunate or give aid in case 
of temporary need. Several have said to 
me recently that they believe there is as 
much interest taken in the welfare of 
neighbors as ever. Sometime I think this 
is rather more in evidence in the less 
prominent localities and sometimes in the 
really backward sections as the general 
public estimates them. Then again in some 


of the hill districts with poor roads or 


almost none and few advantages as the 
townsman estimates them we find some 
excellent farming. We wonder sometime 
if the prominent farmers of the more 
favored localities could take some of these 
cheap farms and make a success of farm- 
ing. It takes a pretty good man to 
succeed there. 

As has been mentioned, by many, cows 
are high priced and yet some good dairy- 
men are talking of buying. There is cer- 
tainly a stronger tendency towards winter 
dairying, and a belief that winter milk 
will bring pretty good money. Some are 
looking for the cent a quart above last 
winter and fall that is suggested, but gen- 
erally dairymen do not feel that quite so 
much of an advance can be realized. 

—H. H. Lyon. 





Crops Look Good in New Jersey 
MPLE 
brought the corn forward to the point 

where it now looks as if we might have a 

normal crop. At least the stalks have 

made a remarkable growth, they are a 

deep green color and are now as high as 

usual at this time of the year. 

In an interview with W. I. Tomlinson, 
Camden County and a member of the 
State Board of Agriculture, we were told 
that corn prospects are much better than 
usual. The dry spring and early part of 
the summer has made the corn root quite 
deeply. Now with plenty of moisture it 
is in better condition to produce a big 
crop. 

Rains and hot weather has held up the 
digging of white potatoes. Neither South 
or Central Jersey has dug much of their 
crop. In fact the demoralized condition 
of the market has kept many out of the 
fields that otherwise would be hard at the 
harvest. The crop is going to be good. 
Wheat is not turning out as good as an- 
ticipated. It is not up to the record crop 
of 1926 when some enormous yields were 
secured. County Agent Long, Salem, tells 
us that most fields are running from 28 
to 35 bushels with one or two as high as 
44 bushels to the acre. 


rains during the past week has 


Cape May County TB Free 


Cape May County is the first in this 
state to join the ranks-of a clean TB 
area. The work was finished up a few 
days ago and the Farm Bureau has made 
an appeal to the Board of Freeholders for 
sufficient funds and regulations to keep 
the county clean forever. While not a 
dairy county, never the less they have a 
great many herds and it has taken time to 
get all of the territory cleaned up. 

Many of the leading poultrymen from 
South Jersey as well as the northern 
regions are taking in the Worlds Poultry 
Congress in Ottawa. Possibly 100 from 
the state are attending this big event. 
Plans are already underway for a party 
of out-of-the state poultrymen to tour 
down through New Jersey on their way 


home from the Convention. They will 
stop at the Experiment Station, New 
Brunswick and ther head on down into 
South Jersey, making stops in many of the 
counties enroute. 

Record crowds are turning out to 
visit the market train now touring the 
lower end of the state. During the first 
three days a total of 1300 had passed 
through the cars, making a close study of 
the latest methods of packing. Secrettary 
of Agriculture, William B. Duryee, Tren- 
ton and the officials of the Reading lines 
are highly pleased with the interest shown 
in the exhibits and they consider the train 
a complete success. 

A new feature added to the market train 
is an exhibit of several cages of Japanese 
Beetles. They are shown in connection 
with enforcement of the quarantine regula- 
tions on the movement of fruits and vege- 
tables from this state to distant markets. 


Japanese Beetle Spreads 


Philadelphia is now under a beetle em- 
bargo. Huge numbers of the insects 
flocked into the markets during the past 
three days and it became necessary to stop 
the reshipment of fruits and vegetables to 
points beyond the quarantine lines. Last 
year the embargo lasted only five days and 


then was lifted. It came about the same 
time as this year. 

A move is on foot to have the peach 
and apple shippers of Glassboro take up 
shipping point inspection on fruit this sum- 
mer. Hammonton and other South Jere 
sey points have been following this system 
for several years and have found it highly 
satisfactory. The New Jersey Fruit 
Growers Cooperative are busy packing 
apples for export they have already sent 
several carloads and more are to follow. 
Their experience last year with apples was 
such that they found it more profitable 
to ship abroad than to offer the same fruit 
in any American market. 

Howark Hancock, President of the New 
Jersey Farm Bureau and Overseer of the 
New Jersey State Grange has leased his 
farms for 1928 and is planning to leave 
New Jersey for California in November 
where he will spend the winter and a part 
of 1928 making an intensive study of the 
big cooperatives on the Coast. With Mr. 
Hancock will be Mrs. Hancock and their 
son. They will return to Jersey some 
time in the summer or early fall of 1928. 
This is probably the first time a Jersey 
farmer has gone west to make an intensive 
study of western marketing conditions. 

—Amos Kuirsy. 





Young Farmers to Have Speaking Contest at State Fair 


OR several years many of the High 

School Departments of Agriculture 

in New York State have formed a “young 

farmers club” composed of members of 

the class in Agriculture, former members 

and in many cases other young men in 
the community. 

This year Mr. W. J. Weaver of the 
State Department of Education has ar- 
ranged a prize speaking contest for mem- 
bers of these young farmer clubs which 
will be staged at the State Fair at Syra- 
cuse. With the cooperation of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, 
seven sectional elimination contests were 
held to determine the seven boys who 
should take part in the finals. 

At each sectional contest, each boy was 
allowed from cight to ten minutes to 
present an oration written by himself on 


some phase of agricultural economics, 
agricultural organization, or cooperative 
marketing. Prizes .of money or medals 


were provided at each sectional meet- 
ing for a first and a second place winner. 

‘The winners of these sectional contests 
were as follows: 

1: At subdistrict meeting at Elmira on 
May 28th arranged by G. Archie Turner, 
county president of Chemung County. 

Homer Dearlove of Bath—first place, 
Subject: “Bovine Tuberculosis”. Donald 
Armstrong of Endicott—secund, Subject: 
“Needs of the Farmer”. 

2 At local meeting at South Dayton 
on May 28, arranged by A. L. Mills, Di- 
rector of district 18. 

Elmer Heath of Randolph—first place, 
Subject: “Past, Present and Future of 
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ee oad Mrs. Aloysius Brown have Just returned from a delightful camping 
trip where they killed a large bear.”—Judge. 











Dairymen’s League”. Glenn Phillips of 


South Dayton—second, Subject: “The 
Farmer of Tomorrow”. 
3. At Findley Lake, Chautauqua 


County, subdistrict meeting held on May 
31 arranged by Leroy Calhoun, county 
president. 

George Press of Forestville—first place, 
Subject: “The Work of the United States 
Department of Agriculture”. Albion 
Brownell of Chautauqua—second place, 
Subject: “Marketing agricultural Pro- 
ducts”. 

4. At district meeting at Utica on 
May 31 arranged by H. H. Rathburn and 
Harry Fuess. 

Robert Mettler, Sherburne—first place, 
Subject: “The Milky Way”. Harold Tal- 
bot, West Winfield—second place, Subject: 
“Our Milk Shed”. 

5. At District meeting of Cortland and 
Tompkins counties held at Cortland, June 
I, arranged by George Fitts and D. E. 
Bernie of Cortland. 

Kenneth Allen of Trumansburg—first 
place, Subject: “Co-operative Organiza~ 
tions in Trumansburg”. Frederick Brown 
of Trumansburg—second place, Subject: 
“Co-operative Marketing of Wool”. 

6. At District mecting of several 
counties held at Rochester on May 31 ar- 
ranged by G. M. Tyler. 


Francis Pash of Albion—first place. 
Clayton Woodruff of Albion—second 
place. 

7. At District meeting held at Malone 


on May 31st for St. Lawrence and Frank- 
lin counties arranged by Director L. A. 


Chapin. ; 
Murray Raven of Gouverneur—first 
place, Subject: “The Economic Value of 


Norman Foote of Malone— 
“Agricultural De- 


Good Feed”. 
second place, Subject: 
pression”. 

The winners of these seven sectional 
contests will take part in a speaking con- 
test which has been arranged for them at 
the New York State Fair, Wednesday 
morning, August 2ist, in connection with 
the Grange Day program. 

Prizes totalling $200 are offered by the 
State Fair as follows: first prize $50, 
second $40, third $35, fourth $30, fifth $25 
and sixth $20. 

On Tuesday evening, August 3oth, a 
banquet will be held at the Hotel Syra- 
cuse for member. of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs and boys from vocational agricul 
tural departments and state schools of 
agriculture who participate in judging 
contests and prize speaking contest. 
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STILL TIME 


To Get Your 


CRAINE-BUILT 
SILO 
FOR THIS YEAR’S 


Corn 


Wood Stave, Tile, or 
Triple Wall— 
Whatever 





your choice, you 
! Silo 


can get a Craine-built 

and have it up in time to 
save this year’s corn! 

In spite of a poor start, the 


crop now looks good. If you 
need a silo, and want to 
make it earn feed prohts this 
winter — we you 
place your order now. 


Craine-built Silos, all ready 


suggest 



























































for immediate erection, can 
be shipped at once. 

Write us today 
=a | ere 
i }\ ell us your 
iy needs. We will 
‘see that you get 
prompt action, 


CRAINE Inc., 


Box 603-1 
Norwich, N. Y. 


ane 
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‘ Prguson~ her ma r.. Inc. 
sua eh 


EVANSVILLE. INDIANA 





, |, Harvest your crop more 
4 J ? quickly and economical- 
ly with a Miller Bean 
Harvester. For 40 
years recognized as the 
best by the biggest 
— everywhere. 

easonably priced and 
built to last. 


Buy from your dealer 


or write 


LE ROV PLOW CO., Le Roy, N. Y. 


: “BE AR 
MS ERS 


xa 











'Unity Milk Marketing Plan 


How This Group Proposes To Sell Milk 


Eprtor’s Note:—The following are the 
plans and princitles of the Unity Coopera- 
tive Dairymen’s Associction, Inc., which 
is one of the cooperative organizations do- 
ing business in the New Mork milk shed. 
It % e remembered that the representa- 
tive Dairymen’s meeting held in Utica re- 


cently recommended that the plans of all 





the cooperative milk marketing organisa- 
np - 2 

07 1" th yor k shea be placed 

before every dairymar for study and later 


} endum as to which one the 
farmers like best. We have already pub- 
l heffield Producers’ plan and 
, 


country 





Tile pian Site 


yested by the north 


dairymen. In an early issue we will carry 


a co) summary of the Dairymen’s 
Le e Cooperative Association plan. 

We have purposely asked the represen- 
tatives of the different organizations who 
have prepared these plans to make them 
brief and concise so that you can read and 

ind them quickly. We suggest that 

u ‘ hres of AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST contain these plans and 





future reference. For the 


statement of the Unity Cooperative Dairy- 


ee ‘ Apis gi 
men’s Association plai which follows we 
are indebted to Mr. Truman Cole, Presi- 
| f that organization. 


duction, distribution and 
three distinct 
There are 
em- 


MILK ep 


nsumption 
lassifications of 


two ce 


interests 
individuals. 
transactions 

ploved which are described as follows: 
sells to the dealers and 
sells to the consumer, so in our 
the markets 
milk shed, to 
and the dealer 


business 


1 


mplete 


The producer 
the dealer 
plan for the stabilization of 
supplied by the New York 
the end that the producer 





will receive an adequate return and that 
the « mer will be protected with an 
ample Dp of satisfactory milk at a fair 


recognized that the 


First. It is 








wuthorities regulating the sanitary condi- 
tions in production have the right to 
| establish the rules and regulations neces- 
ry to produce a satisfactory. quality. 
Second. [i is recognized that the 
producers have the right to name the price 
heir own product that will pay them 
the cost of production plus a reasonable 
' n the milk that is sold in fluid 
! Y) 
Third. It is recognized that if 
milk is produced in quantities greater than 
that which the fluid market will absorb 


it such milk must be sold at a price that 
will permit dealers to manufacture to the 
lvantage and dispose of such manu- 
red product in competition with that 
in from outside of this territory, 

th a normal prefit to the dealer, 


wise, such surplus milk will try to 


other- 
force 


tself on to the fluid market and depress 

the pr that should be secured for the 

is actually needed, to a figure 

that will prohibit realizing for it the cost 
f n 

Fourth It is recognized that be- 

cau urplus is unavoidable that markets 


other than that which consumes fluid milk 
end that all of the 
mille will, at all times, find an outlet and 

a basis that will provide a normal profit 
for the factor that handles it 


It therefore proposed as follows: 


I That all milk be sold on the 


must ! ure 1 te the 


two 


2. That the present expensive method 
of blending of proceeds be abandoned, and 
settlement be made to the producer ac- 
cording to the established prices as is 
hown by his production record which we 
recommend to be on the following basis: 

The months of November, December 

ul January be established as the base 
period when all producers establish their 


fluid quota for the vear which we recom- 
mend to sell at the same running price 
throuch the year and all over pro- 
duction during the balance of the year to 
the average price of 


entire 


be paid for as per 
io. I a 


Disposition of proceeds would be made 
producers on the following basis: 

1st. The base production to be paid for 
at the fluid price. 

2nd. The 
for at the 
classes. 

This places milk delivered to dealers 
at all points in the milk shed area at a 
uniform price which will prove ad- 
vantageous in economic business activities 
of dealers and b: a great influence in 
enabling them to sell into the hands of 
the consumer at a iair price, which we 
believe should be cost of production and 
a reasonable profit to the producer, plus 
economic cost and fair profit to the dealer. 


over-production to be paid 


average price of the lower 


—TRUMAN Cote, President. 





A Symbol of Service and 
Friendship 
(Continued from page 3) 

Best of all, did you ever notice in riding 
about the country that it is the very best 
farms of the community, with some ex- 
ceptions of course, that post the AMeEr- 
ICAN AGricuLturist Service Bureau sign, 
and post it where everybody can sec it, 
showing that the best and most progres- 
sive farmers know what the sign stands 
for and are proul tc put it up where 
all can see it. Nothing that is connected 
with our work is of any more satisfaction 
to our whole staff than the fact that the 
best farmers in our territory are AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST subscribers. 

Therefore, the sign may be regarded 
emblem of a brotherhood 
farm men and women 
marching along the Highway of Life 
together, having the same hopes and 
working and reaching constantly for the 
same ideals and aspirations, the fulfill- 
ment of which will bring to them and 
their loved ones real success and happi 
There are some 140,000 subscrib- 
ers to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, which 
means 140,000 farm families, numbering 
in all probably at least half a million 
farm folks. 
body of fing 


as an great 


or organization of 


ness 


I like to think of this great 
farm pcople as one big 
family who receive AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST into their homes each week. In 
fact, we call them here 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTU: 
So as 


at headquarters 
ist Family. 

I go about and see the little 
signs, I have a sense of deep responsi- 
bility in the privilege of the many 
and myself in working for 
this great Family and in trying to mak 
farm life for those who dwell in this 
Family a little casier and a little morc 
filled with happiness. 

When you have something that trou 
bles you—and who does not have trou- 
bles?—always feel free to tell us about 
your problem and give us full particu- 
lars. You may be sure of course that 
the information will be treated absolute- 
ly confidential. If we can help you, 
that is what we are here for, the Ser- 
vice Bureau sign is your guarantee of 
all the help and service our great or- 
ganization can render. 


associates 


Condensed: buttermilk or skimmed milk 
can be used to advantage as a supplement 
to the regular mash and grain at the rate 
of two pounds a day for 100 hens. It is 
usually fed in paste form as it comes from 
the container. In the summer time or 
whenever a wet mash is fed the milk in 
condensed form may be diluted with a 
little warm water, and then used to moisten 
the regular laying mash. 
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Make More Money With 


HEY HATCH sturdy, vigorous, lively chicks that 
command highest prices and build a reputation for 
you that will bring customers back year ufter year. 
HALL Equipment is economical of operation, assures 
highest percentage of hatch, producing quality chicks 
at low cost. 
build up a profitable Independent business 
with only a smail initial investment. Start with 1,200- 
a@ capacity, single deck and add 600-egg sections up 
to 45,000 in triple deck. 
The perfect automatic heating and ventilating system 
of the HALL gives every ex, 


most essential to uniform batching of sturdy, long- 
fluffed chicks. Modern labor-saving devices assure 
low operating costs. 
Whether you are already In the hatching 
busiress or thinking of getting Into it, a 
(7 careful investigation of what Is being 
, done by present owners will prove ge 
ys? able to you. Write for descriptive li 
f 4 ; ture and further information. 
F. E. WALE MFG. CO, 
P Dept. 182-R 
* Herlimer, N. ¥. 


















‘BABY. CHICKL 


t 
SEND NO MONEY. Just mail your order. Pay after you 
get chicks. From pure-bred, high egg record, inspected 
and culled flocks. Live delivery guaranteed. 
25 





Prices on: 50 100 
S. €. White Leghorns ........ .-$2.50 $4.50 $8.00 
S. €. Brown Leghorns ......... . 2.50 4.50 8.00 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ........ 3.00 5.50 10.00 
Rhoge tsiand Reds ..... oceeeees DCU 6 
White Piymouth Rocks eoeeees 3.50 6.50 12.00 
White Wyandottes ......... «++. 3.50 6.50 12.00 
Mixeo all varietics ...........- 2.50 4.50 8.00 


Catalog giving full particulars free on request. 
NITTANY VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 114, Bellefonte, Pa. 


BABY CHICKS 


From Heavy Laying Free Range Greets. 
er 
C. White and Brown Leghorns ....$%.00 
Cc. Barred Rocks and Reds .. 
roilers or Mixed Chicks 
c. W. L. Direct Wyckoff Strain 
Special prices on 500 and 1000 lots. 
100% Prepara Safe Delivery Gucranteca 


J. N. NACE POULTRY FARM 
Rich‘ie:d. Pa. . - - Box No. 161 





NAW 





JULY & AUGUST PRICES 50 100 1000 
> Ferris Strain White 
/ Leghorns ........$4.00 $7.00 $60.00 
mm < Shelleys Br. Leghorns 4.50 8.00 70.00 
icw9 Basoms Barred Rocks 5.00 9.00 50.60 
Rhode Island Reds ., 5.00 9.00 6 
CRIX Black Minoreas .... 6.00 11.00 100.00 


Odds and Ends .... 4.00 7.00 60.00 
3,000 Pullets $1.25 each. Special handling and postage 


aid. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 
JUNIATA POULTRY FARM, RICHEIELD, PA, 


Quality Baby Chicks 


Place your order now for Fall and Winter 
hatched chicks.. Ilusky, Pure Bred Stock, 
We hatch all year around. Twelve varie- 
ties. Live delivery guaranteed... Postage 
prepaid.. Send for price list. 
SCHOENBORN'S HATCHERY, 
335 Main St., Hackensack, N. Je 
Phone 1604 or 337. 








Chicks pict o22 


Spectal Price on 500 tots and up. Safe delivery guaran~- 
teed. You can order direct from this advertisement, or ask 
for free circular. 
Cc. P. LEISTER, 


PULLETS: REDUCED PRICES 
S. ©. Eng. White Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, & Anconas 
Even sized, healthy, and well. developed. 

8 wks., 75¢; 10 whs., 85¢; 12 whks., 95¢. 

Alse 12 wks. old White Rocks at $1.00. 

BOS HATCHERY, Zeeland, Mich., R. 2A 
CHICK Rocks Se. Light mixed 6¢. Heavy Se. 

100% Delivery, postpai 


d. 
L. E. STRAWSER, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 


TWO 


R. No. 2, McALISTERVILLE, PA. 








S$. ©. White Leghorns 7e. Barred 








>, 





é Hr 
Breed squabsand make money. Sold by millions at higher prices 
than chickens. Write at once for two free books telling how to 
do it. One is 40 pages printed in colors, other 32 pages. Ask for 


Books 3 and 4. You will be surprised. Plymouth Rock Squab 
Company, 334 H Street, Melrose Highlands, M husett 





Fstablished 26 years. Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years 





Ago. Largest Business in the World in Pigeons and Pigeon 
Supplies. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three months triak, 





White or Brown Leghorns ... 
Barred Rocks, R. 
Mixed 
White Rocks or Wyandottes .. 








W. F. HILLPOT, 


eeeeee eeeeeee®? 


I. Reds or Anconas........ 2.75 5.50 


occccccese re} ae 


Special Matings, (all breeds) .. Jian ‘ 
Rush Order. Remit by money order or check and mail at once, Safe arrival full 
count quarantced 


IILLPOT SUMMER CHICKS at sprcial 


PURE-BRED, HIGH-CLASS STOCK . 


25 0 100 


0, REDUCED 
‘Ss0 PRICES 


12.00 
15.00 


$2.50 $4.50 





2.50 #.00 


4.25 8.00 


FRENCHTOWN, N. J- 


pS ee ee 
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Yours Free 


Yours merely for the asking. This com- 
plete, new 722-page Fall and Winter 
Catalogue will be sent you free if you 
send us your name and address. 

Yours Free—not merely the Catalogue, 
but yours the opportunity to see and to 
have everything new and _ interesting 
that the world of business has created. 

Yours the opportunity to see and to 
save by the new Fall prices. Yours the 
opportunity to profit through buying at 
lower-than-market prices. 

This big, new Fall and Winter Cata 
logue in your home is full of opportunity 
for you. Each page is a page of interest 
and saving. Each member of your family 
will find it a buying guide, giving the 


lowest price, the right price to pay for - 
goods of Standard Quality. - 


At Ward’s—Quality is First 
Then Comes Low Price 


Price does not tell quality. One shoe at ' 
$3.98 is not always the equal of another 
shoe at $3.98. It depends upon where you . 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Baltimare: Portland, Ore. Qakland, Calif.. Fort Worth 







eZ \ Z Ze ‘ 
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buy the shoe. It depends upon the ability 
and the power to give the utmost value. 
At Ward’s, over Sixty Million Dollars 
in cash is used to secure low prices. Our 
eight million customers enable us to buy 
goods by the carload, by the train load, 
to contract for the output of factories, 
and so to secure low prices for you. 


Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
Without Sacrificing Quality 


We never sacrifice quality, never use 
inferior trimmings, or linings, or cheap 
wood, or cast iron instead of steel, just 
to make a price seem low. Quality comes 
first at Ward’s—then Low Price. 


- So write for your big new Catalogue.” 


Study the low prices. See for yourself 
the saving that may as well be yours. 






AN \! ( 
i. . \ 
SS) 


SS 





















To Montgomery Ward & Co., ’ 
Dept. — 

Chicago City St. Paul Baltimore 

Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you. ) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery Ward’s 
complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 


Nama. ...c.ccccccccccccovcccccccccccoscccccccccoscosecs Prrrrtiiit. 





Raeel Address. «c coccccccccsccccccoscccscecesonséeecensesescecsses oe 


Bast Olheds 000000000cc c00ce0cscseccccccsce PMD covcccctenccccccs 
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REMEMBER, it’s but a short 
distance from your cow’s 
udder to the cream pitcher, 
butter plate or nursing bottle. 
Keep her surroundings 
healthful, free from germs, 
and clean smelling, with Dr. 
Hess Dip and Disinfectant. 


Provide a wallow for your 














hogs. To each 25 gallons of 
water, add about one quart 
of Dr. Hess Dip. Your hogs 






will do the rest. Good night 
lice and disease germs! 












Use the sprinkling can—in 
the poultry-house for lice and 
mites, wherever there is filth 
or a foul odor. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ine. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP & 
DISINFECTANT 
















4 knives 
insure 
exater- 
mina- 
tion 


R 
ENSILAGE CUTTER 


All steel construction — no blow out or clog 
troubles —light running —low speed — better 
ensilage—lifetime service—sizes to suit your 
power. A Michigan farmer writes: ¥ our 8-12- 
16 Ross Cutter ts the easiest running machine 
I have ever used—lots of power to spare—filled 
five silos and on! ly trouble was gelling enough 
corn to culter.”” Write for money saving 
plan. Agents wanted 









The famous ROSS SILO made of copper- 
content ROSSMETAL galvanised is an- 
other exterminator ot the borer. Writ« 
for remarkable book, “What Users Say. 














The Ross Cutter & Silo Co., (Est. 1850) 
387 Warder St., Springfield, Ohio 
Cribs - 


Brooder Houses — Garages — Mills 

















ONO DO TA, OGL 
Live Broilers and Poultry 


Wanted | 
HIGHEST PRICES CHECKS SENT DAILY 
Oldest Live Poultry house N ¥ ; k «i ‘y. } 
Established 1883, offers you a r out 
your live poultry Write for ehigeing _- ang tree 
aoliday calendar folder K 27. 


Krakaur Poultry Co. Inc. 


West Washington Market, 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


$58 Greenwich St., New York City 


Bonded Commis- 
sion Merchant 
N.Y City 




















Ete. — Smal) consignment fro 

a > Eges, producers in your territor ort 
tery t tive prices AOW r 
WV always Refer to Don or Rradtr 


ZENITH BUTTER “: EGE ‘c0., 
New York, WN. Y. 


r next case 


you 
APO Osane St., 








Once Used Second-hand 


EGG CASES 





uk PACKAGE “SUP >PLY co. 
A 89 Waterbury St., Brooklyn, WH. Y 














When writing to advertisers be sure mo 
mention the American Agriculturist 





MILK PRICES 
6 hes following are the August prices 
for milk in the basic zone of 201-210 
miles irom New York City. 
Dairymen’s League prices are based 
on milk testing 3.5%. Sheffield on the 


basis of 3%. 
Dalrymen’s Sheffield 


Claes League Producers 
Hard Cheese .. 2.15 
Fiuia Milk . -$2.95 

A Fluid Cream .. 2.21 

B Cond. milk 
Soft Cheese .... 2.46 


Milk Powder, 

Fiuid Cream 

Butter and 

American cheese ..... Based on New 
York City Market quotations on 
butter ano American cheese. 

The Class 1 League price for August, 1926 
was $2.95 for 3.5 milk, and Sheffield’s 
$2.80 for 

rhe above prices in each class 
the fina! prices the farmer receives. 
final price received from the dealer 
result of the weighted average. 

Interstate Producers 


The Interstate Milk Producers 
sociation (Philadelpmia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices OF 
the price to the farmer in the 201 te 210- 
mile zone from Philadelphia tor 3% 
milk 1s $2.54. A year ago the price in 
this zone was $2.19. In the 101 to 110 
mile-zone, the price is 2.64. The 


1 
2 
z 
3 Evap., Cond., 
2 
4 


are not 
rhe 
is the 


June surplus price for 3% milk is re- 
ported as $1.61 per cwt. for Class 1 and 
$1.27 for Class 2 
BUTTER MARKING TIME 

CREAMERY July 27 
SALTED July 26 July 19 1926 
Higher 
than extra 42-42'5 42 -42'> 41 -41!'2 
Extra (92 sc) “41! 4144-412 WW! 2- 
84-91 score 37-40'> 37 -41 34! 2-40 
Lower G'ds. 35-36 35 -36 -34 

[he butter market has been marking 
time since our last report with little or 
no change rom day to day there has 
been slight fractional revisions in the price 
columns but the market as a whole is about 
on the same level as a week ago. In 
spite of the fact that the make this year 
exceed that oi last year, prices still hold 
a full cent margin. 


indicated 
een hald- 


ul 
Advices from the West have 


right along that production has bi 
ing up. However, during the past few 
days there a those unmistakable signs 
that a change is in the offing. In other 
words som sections are beginning to 
tim 1 reported shrinkage. When this 
sets in we can count on a stabilizing fac- 
t in case the market itself shows some 
weakness 

Here in New York there 1s a little com- 
nlaint about distribution. Consumers have 
1ot been buying as they did previous to 
the recent hot spell. New York has been 

tting more than its share of hot weather 

late and the housewife has been cut- 
ting down on her purchases. A_ slight 


vave of pessimism was cut short on the 


1 en advice tated that Chicago had 
da fraction, following reports of 
from some of the important pro- 
CHEESE HOLDS STRONG 
STA ATE July 27 
FL $ July 26 July 19 1926 
Fresh Fancy 24' 5-25'> 24 4-25'> 23-24 
Fres Av'ge -_—_— a oumes 
Held Fancy 27 -28 27 -28 —< 
Held Av'ge 25 -26'> 25 -26'3 —-— 
The cheese market has not only held 
t] ng } m we rep rted last week 








ut | ned just a shad Trading is 
ve ( t it prices have advanced a trac- 
be of the higher replacement 
Phe « : et has been above 
ir W y all along and has really 
f d the deal to higher price Icvels 
During tl 1 racted hot spell the fluid 
hl + 7 
Ik market Ii been pressed severely. 
cue \ } rx d dairy products 
have been able to hold their own without 
difficulty even to the extent of mak- 
ht gains in some lines depending 
‘ cum 
HOT WEATHER HITS EGGS 
NEARBY July 27, 
WHITE July 26 July 19 1926 
Selected Extras .. .36-39 37-39 45-47 
Extra Firsts 33-35 34-35'> 41-44 
Av'ge Extras ... 29-31 30-32 37-39 
Firsts eh 28- 28-29 34-36 
Gathered ........ 26-30 26-31 32-38 
Pullets rrr 20-27 25-36 
BROWNS 
Hennery ....eceee 30-36 30-35 35-41 
Gathered ..ccccces . .25-29 25-30 30-38 
The hot weather of the last few weeks 


As-, 


has hit the egg market an awful crack. 
It might be said that we have had a 
cracked egg market. Some of the best 
lines that usually go into the higher classi- 
fications have been forced out at almost 
any price because of the effects of heat. 
Those that are free of heat effects are 
moving out at a premium, some selling as 
high as 41c. However, the majority of 
henneries arriving are selling anywhere 
from 29 to 32c while gathered stock has 
to be particularly fine to bring better than 
28 t< 20c. 

On the 
might see an 


asth it looked as though we 
improvement in the market 
for receipts cleared closely and there was 
an unmistakable undertone of firmness 
especially on fancy stock. However, on 
Tuesday, supplies were again liberal and 
buyers started jobbing. We have reached 
the season of the year when we can ex- 
pect a marked shrinkage and undoubtedly 
it will not be long before we will see the 


price curve start back again. 
LIVE POULTRY MART EASIER 
July 27, 
FOWLS July 26 July 19 1926 
Colored .. -22 23-24 25-26 
R.OOMOPR 2... cccoss . +20 20-21 23-24 
BROILERS 
GOPNTOS  ccsvccvcee 20-33 30-37 30-40 
Leghorn ..... 20-25 20-26 28-32 
DUCKS, Nearby 21-24 21-24 25-27 


The live poultry market is a rather dis- 
couraging affair to report both on broilers 
as well as fowls. On the 206th indications 
were that for the week ending the 3oth, 
240 carloads of live poultry would come 
into the New York market, more than we 
actually needed. On the 26th buyers held 
off waiting developments while stock 
started to pile up. It has been a buyer’s 
market and it is to be expected that prices 
are not going to be any too good. 

rhe unsatisfactory egg market has been 
having its effect in the south and west. 
Egg prices have been low and the flocks 


have been cut into quite sharply. Unless 
a man has particularly fine stock here in 
the nearby sections, he had better look 


around for a local market rather than take 
his chances on the Metropolitan district. 
Just as a matter of warning, do not make 
any contracts for live poultry by word of 
mouth. If buyers come to your place and 
offer you a good price, take the cash 
right in hand. Of late we have heard of 
a number of where buyers have 
promised an attractive price only to return 
been 


cases 


about 60% after the birds have 
shipped. 
Because of the heavy freight arrivals 


nearby st coming in by express has 
been based generally on the freight mar- 
ket. Because of the uncertainty of the 
situation no prices were established until 


late on the 27th. 


FEEDS AND GRAINS 
FUTURES July 27, 
(At Chicago) July 26 July 19 1926 

Wheat (July) 1.42 1.47 1.427% 
Corn (July) 1.01% .9734 79% 
Oats (July) ; 44% 443g 41% 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat. No. 2 Red 1.55 1.52! 1.54 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. 1.22'4 1.19! .99% 
Oats, No. 2. 54, -53' 2 5334 
ae July 24, 
(At Buffalo) July 23 July 16 1926 
Gr'd Oats ee 36.00 31.00 
SPR COR occccccces sae 29.50 27.00 
a eee 31.00 32.00 29.00 
Stand’d Mids ..... 36.00 35.00 27.50 
Soft W. Mids ...... 41.00 41.00 33.00 
Fiour Mids 40.00 40.00 31.50 
a rere 46.00 45.00 37.00 
Wh. Hominy 38.75 38.50 34.25 
Yel. Hominy . 38.75 38.50 34.75 
Corn Meal ......... 44.50 44.00 35.00 
Gluten Feed ..... . .36.50 35.00 37.75 
Gluten Meal ..... 46.50 47.50 47.75 
36% C. S. Meal 38.00 39.50 35.50 
41% C. S. Meal 41.00 42.00 39.00 
43% C. S. Meal ....43.00 44.50 40.50 
34 0. P. Linseed 
Meal ivaus 46.50 45.50 49.00 
The above tations are those of the local 
Buffalo » i ave F. O. B. Buffalo. They 
ave vepor weekly letter of the N. Y. 
.) Det and Markets. 





POTATO MARKET WEAK 


The potato market has been more or 
ess unsatisfactory of late. On the 26th 
receipts were comparatively light but trad- 
ing was comparatively disappointing and 
the market was in an unsatisfactory con- 
dition with prices trending downward. The 
best arrivals from Norfolks had difficulty 
bringing better than $2.75 although a few 
choice marks did bring $3. Eastern Shore 
did a little better, most of the potatoes 
from that ee selling around $3 with 
some at $3.2 Long Islands are still 
bringing fro m $3 to $3.75 a barrel and 
from $2.50 to $3.25 in 150 pound sacks. 
Jerseys generally bring from $2.75 to $3 


] 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


per 150 pound bag. These prices are about 
on the same level as they were a year ago, 
possibly a shilling or two lower on less 
desirable marks. 
HAY MARKET STEADY 

The hay market is a little bit steadier 
than it was for the last two wecks al- 
though prices remain unchanged. No. 1 
timothy is still bringing from $24 to $25 
- No. 2 at $22 to $23 and No. 3 at $20 

o $21. Fancy light clover «nixed for the 





Market Reports Daily by Radio 


Up-to-the-minute market informa- 
tion and prices are broadcast daily by 
American Agriculturist for your benefit, 
through station WEAF. The reports 
are broadcast at 11:00 to 11:15 A.M. 
Standard time (12:00 to 12:15 new 
time). 











best grade is selling from $22 to $24 with 
other qualitics down to $17 

Advices from the Department of Agri-e 
culture and Markets indicate that the hay 
crop this year is going to be a record and 
it is not going to pay to try to market low 
grade hay. Whether or not it is going to 
pay to hold hay is another question. It 
is difficult to see where it is going to pay 
for we know that horses are not becoming 
any more numerous and there is going to 
be a lot of hay for sale. Consequently it 
appears that the time of disposal is going 
to be determined more on a man’s own 
circumstances. The outlook for the hay 
man is rather discouraging. A year - 


No. 1 timothy was selling at $29 to $30 
a ten in large bales. 
PEA BEANS STEADY 
Pea beans are experiencing a_ steady 
market. However, any efforts to advance 
prices have proven unsuccessful. Peas 
are still selling from $6 to $6.50, red kid- 


neys from $6.75 to $7.50 and marrows 


from $6.25 to $7.25. 
MEATS AND LIVE STOCK 


There is no change in the live calf mare 
ket since our last report, $16.50 still ree 
ports the top on choicest nearby veals. 
Most of the trade however, is around $16 
for good stuff. Spring lambs advanced 
very sharply during the past weck, prime 
marks selling up to $15.75 while the aver- 
age run of medium stock sold around 
$14.50 to $15, an advance of $1 to $1.75 
per hundred over last weck. 

Steers are steady. Choice to prime veals 
bring $12.50 to $13 tor good to choice 
from $11.25 to $12.25, other marks selling 
down to $9.25 for common stock. Bulls 
are steady. Heavy fat states at $7.25 to 
$7.50, medium and light weights anywhere 
from $5.50 to $6.75. Other common lights 
down to $4. 

The cow market is generally steady. 
Heavy fat states selling from $5.50 to $6, 
other grades and weights varying down- 
ward to as low as $2.50 for light and com- 
mon canners. Reactors have been selling 
from $3 to $6. 

The hog market is nominal, Yorkers 
weighing from 100 to 150 pounds selling 
from $11 to $11.50, heavy weights selling 
down to $9.75, roughs as low as $8. 

Rabbits have been selling from 24 to 
26c a pound. The demand has been very 


slow. 
USE RADIO FOR PERISHABLES 
It is quite useless to endeavor to in- 


terpret the market on fruits, vegetables 
and_ other perishables because of the rapidly 
changing seasons due to the many cone 
trolling factors such as weather, consumer 
demand, supplies, ete. It is vastly more 
satisfactory to resort to the radio. The 
New York State Department of Agricul- 
ture and Markets is broadcasting market 
reports daily from the following stations 
according to the following schedule: 


WGY—Schenectady; 12:01 P. M. and 6:00 
P. M. (Eastern Standard Time); Monday 
to Friday. 

WGY—Schenectady; 6:15 P. M.; Weds 
nesday. 

WHAM—Rochester; Monday to Saturday. 

WCAD—Canton; 11:00 A. M.; Monday, 


Wednesday, Saturday. 

WGR—Buffalo; Monday to Friday. 

WJZ—New York City; 4:30 P. M.; Mone 
day to Saturday. 

WNYC~— New York City; 5:15 P. M.; Mone 
P. M., Tues- 


11:00 A. M3 


day, Wednesday, Friday; 7:00 
day and Thursday. 

WEAF—New York City; 
Monday to Friday. 

During lettuce and grape shipping sea- 
sons, radio reports are broadcast from 
WHAM and WGY. (Time subject to change 
without notice.) 
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County Notes 


The Farm News From A. A. Territory 


Washington County—For the first 
time in 38 years the Cambridge Valley 
Agricultural Society will hold no fair. 
This action has caused disappointment 
to many who have in the past been 
regular exhibitors. Haying is well un- 
der way. A good crop is reported and 
quality is excellent. The concrete road 
from Cambridge to Eagle Bridge is now 
under construction. Eggs have advanc- 
ed in price. Buyers are now offcring 
45 cents for broilers and 38 cents tor 
eggs.—H. C. C. 


Rensselaer County—Electric storms 
accompanied by hail and high wind did 
some damage to crops and destroyed 
many fruit and shade trees. Fruit of all 
kinds will be scarce this year. Potato 
bugs are busy and keep the farmers 
busy, too. Corn made quick growth the 
past ten days. That planted early is far 
ahead of the later planting. Hay crop 
is heavy. Frequent and heavy showers 
make the harvesting of it tedious and 
difficult. A. E. Weatherwax picked ripe 
tomatoes from his home grown vines 


July 14.—C. S. R. 


Delaware County—July has been very 
hot and dry although showers on the 
15th and 17th relieved the situation 
somewhat. MHaying is in full swing. 
Wages for haying are $5 and $6 a day. 
Jared VanWagenen, Jr., spoke at a 
mecting of the Meredith Community 
Club, July 15. Milk prices for May and 
June were $2.30 and $2.22 as compared 
with $2.21 and $2.10 respectively for 
these months last year. Feed is much 
higher than last year.—E. M. N. 

Genesee County—Lots of rain has 
been bad for the hay harvest. Hay is a 
large crop. Farmers are busy with 
their peas taking them to the vinery. 
They are a good crop. Wheat is ready 
to harvest and that, a good crop. It is 
rather early to say much about the fruit 
crop but it will be below the average 
but what fruit set seems to be sticking 
very well so far.—J. C. 


Tioga County—Owego' will celebrate 
the 100th anniversary commencing 
August 7. On Sunday, August 7, the 
church bells and St. Paul’s chimes will 
herald the opening of festivities. All 
churches will hold special services that 
day. Monday, the 8th is “Get Acquaint- 
ed Day”. Tuesday the 9th will see the 
dedication of Ahwaga and Draper Parks 
and the unveiling of the boulders. Wed- 
nesday, the 10th, Fraternal and Organi- 
zation Day. Thursday, 11th, Automo- 
bile Day. Friday, 12th Firemen’s day. 
Tioga County Firemen Association will 
hold parade and convention. Prizes are 
to be given and to be competed for by 
companies outside of Owego. Celebra- 
tion closes on Saturday, goodbyes said. 
Golf tournaments daily at the Country 
Club; also other events. Tioga County 
Historical Society will have an exhibit at 
<oburn Free Library, daily carnival 
throughout the week. Special display of 
fire works and pavement dances, band 
concerts and elaborate decorations for 
the village —D. B 


Chautauqua County—Hay makers are 
having a wet time of it. Up to this date, 
July 24, it has rained 13 days and many 
of them have been such heavy rains at 
this time the ground completely soaked 
after 4 days of almost constant rain. A 
few have finished haying, but generally 
haying is not more than half finished. 
The wet weather sure has helped the 
Pasture, new seeding and crops gener- 
ally. It is just what newly set cabbage 
needed, but oh! how the weeds grew and 
every bright day one has to work in the 


hay ficld—A. J. N. 


Notes from New Jersey 


Salem County—After a long drouth 
the showers that came this week will 
Prove a blessing. Pastures and fields 
will improve greatly, so will all kinds of 
fruits. It will also help us to do some 
Plowing yet to plant the late red skin 
potatoes also to sow crops and hay.—S. 


Atlantic County—We had rain on the 
18th for two hours and on the 19th for 
six hours, today, the 23rd, it rained all 

ay on and off. Red raspberries sold 

ere as low as $3.50, 60 pint Blacks sold 
as low as $3, to $3.75. Tomatoes $1.50 


5% basket. Eggs 40 cents. Early Green- 
boro peaches $1.50 crate, the late black- | 
berries will begin within the next ten | 
days. Potato harvest is on and selling 
75 cents % baskets for first and 50 cents 
for seconds, sweets are doing fine, will 
not — for a long while just now. 


Hunterdon County—The farmers are | 
slow getting their wheat together as | 
some of the wheat stays so green. The 
hot weather of last week ripened the 
vats. Some are cutting their oats. Oats 
are set full but are light and the hot 
winds of last week cut the pasture so 
the farmers have to begin to feed. The 
rain so far in July has been very light. 
The corn is one month back for the 
average of ten years past. Milk will be 
short the coming winter. Farmers can- 
not sell their milk for $3 per hundred at 
the price of feed and cows. $10 a ton 
is being offered for the best hay. Corn } 
is $1.50 a bushel, oats 50 to 55 cents a 
bushel, wheat $1.50 and wp, veal calves, 
11 to 12 cents live weight, eggs, 30 cents 
a dozen, chicks, 2 to 2% pounds, 30 
cents a pound. Fresh cows 10 to 12 
hundred pounds are ready to sell from 
$175 to $250.—J. R. F. 


Notes from Pennsylvania 


Union County—Swine growers of 
Pennsylvania will meet at Beltsville, 
Md., from August 4-6 for inspection and 
recreation. Dr. H. H. Havner and Dr. 
A. F. Woods will be the speakers.—J. 
N. G. 

Susquehanna County—Several hard 
showers the past week has made a mark- 
ed improvement in the appearance of 
all crops. 

Haying retarded some but it will come 
along alright. Strawberries are about 
cleaned up and a good crop in most 
fields. Apples do not appear very plen- 
tiful—W. P.D. 


Dauphin County—We are having a 
very late wheat harvest. In many fields 
the young grass is nearly as high as the 
wheat. Oats are ripening very rapidly 
and will yield well. We have had light 
showers during the past week. Hershey 
Chocolate Company have advanced the 
price of milk 10 cents per can. Eggs 
are retailing at 35 cents per dozen, 
corn is $1.20, potatoes $1.75 per bushel. 
Japanese Beetles have been found in 
some Harrisburg gardens. The writer’s 
~—T —— is well laden with apples. 





Milk Inspectors Wanted 


R. LOUIS I. HARRIS, Commissioner 

of Health of New York City,, has 
asked us to bring to the attention of our 
readers the fact that his Department is 
desirous of obtaining the services of ap- 
proximately thirty temporary country 
milk inspectors. 

Applicants for these temporary posi- 
tions must have had agricultural school or 
biological or chemical laboratory training 
and must have had some experience in the 
handling of milk and milk products or in 
milk inspection work. 

The salary for these temporary posi- 
tions will be paid at the rate of $1900 
per annum, and when assigned to the 
country, the hotel and traveling expenses 
of the inspectors are paid by the Depart- 
ment. No guarantee can be given as to 
the length of employment but it is likely 
that at least three months work will be 
available. These temporary positions in 
themselves will not lead to a permanent 
employment, since it is necessary for all 
permanent employes to take and pass the 
usual Civil Service examination. 

Candidates for the Civil Service ex- 
aminations are required to be from a1 to 
35 years of age. In appointing temporary 
inspectors, we are desirous of having the 
younger men also, although men older than 
35 years will be considered. 

For application blanks and further in- 
formation, write the Department of 
Health, 505 Pearl Street, New York City. 
Mention the fact that you saw this notice 
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“The Cutter That 


DA PEC weriicier 


“Quality and Quantity of Cutting” 


are the Papec features that most appeal to J. Smith Brundage, 
Superintendent of the Steuben County (N.Y.) Farms. The Papec 
cuts ensilage fine and even, so that it will pack firmly. It “eats 
up corn” as fast as a man can throw it from the wagon. Needs 
no man at the feeding table, thanks to the Third Roll. Fills 
the highest silo without stress or strain. Operates at low cost. 

Four sizes—ask your dealer to show them. 


Write us TODAY for FREE 1927 Catalog. 


Papec Machine Co. 


111 Main St., Shortsville, N.Y. _ 
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1\ \@ Your Neighbor Has One-Ask Hi 


Full Weight, fl And Apollo-Keystone Copper Steel 
RUST-RESISTING Galvanized 


Galvanized— 
Roofing Products 


for economy 

and lasting service! 
Why build to burn? For best protection from fire, 
storms and lightning, use metal roofing and siding. 


APOLLO-KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets (alloyed w ith copper) 
are the highest quality sheets manufactured. Unequaled for Roofing, Siding, 
Flumes, Tanks and al! sheet metal work. Use Keystone Roofing Tin for resie 
dences. Look for the Keystone included in brands. Sold by leading dealers, 


SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, General Offices; Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LIVESTOCK BREEDERS 


FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 


Chester and Yorkshire, or Chester and 
Berkshire. All blocky pigs, large type stock. 
7 weeks old, $4.50 
8 to 10 weeks old, $4.75 
Will ship any number C. O. D. on approval. 
A few pure bred Chester Whites, 7 to 8 
weeks old, $6.50 each. 


MICHAEL LUX Box 149, 

















WALDORF FARMS 


NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 


Offer for sale Registered Guernsey 
bull calves out of prize-winning A. x 
dams with 600-Ib. to 700-ib. records at 
prices farmers can afford to pay and 
on terms to suit the purchaser. 


Woburn, Mass. 





** z : 

igs For Sale For Immediate Delivery 

ACCREDITED HERD Pig not have quality when starting to raise a hog 
es 68 © These are all good blocky pigs, the kind that will make 


large hogs. Yorkshire and Chester Cross and Chester and 
Berkshire Cross, 6 te & weeks old $4.00 each; 8 te 10 
weeks old, $4.50 each. 1 will ship any number C. 0. D. 
to you on approval. Keep them 10 days and if not sate 
isfied, you can return pigs and your money will be returned. 
No charge for erating. WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., 
Woburn, Mass. Telephone 0086. P. S. 3 months old pigs 
$7 each. 


Oscar F. Kinney Clifford E. Greene 
Owner Sup’t. 














HAY-STRAW-COWS-BULLS-HEIFERS 
When in need of alfalfa. timothy, clover hay or 
straw, write me your needs. Also have a few 
registered tuberculin tested Holstein service bulls 
and bred heifers and cows to sell. 

Henry K. Jarvis, Richfield Springs,N.Y. 


FINE GRADE HOLSTEINS 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 
Chester and Berkshire, or Chester and Yorkshire Cross, 
7 te B weeks old $4.50 8 to 10 weeks old $4.75 
All healthy, rugged pigs, from large type, fast-growing 





. ° stock. Will ship any number C. 0. D. on approval. Keep 
Two loads, big, breedy, milky, young | them a week, and if dissatisfled, return them at my 
expense. 


Aug. and Sept. cows, udders and teats 
perfect.—untested. 

One load Aug. and Sept. cows—tested. 
One load strippers—both tested and un- 
tested. 

Oswald J. Ward & Son, Candor, N. Y. 


Orders promptly filled—no delays. Crates supplied free 


A. M. LUX, 206 Washington St., WOBURN, MASS. 
P. S.—Selling pure bred Chester Whites now at $6.50 each 


PIGS - PIGS - PIGS 


Express Paid to Your Depot 
These pigs are from quality stock and are 
fast growers: Chester white and Berkshire 
cross, or Chester and Yorkshire cross, 6 to 
8 weeks old, $5.50 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, 
$6.00 each. Also a few pure bred Chester 
Whites $7.00 each. Will ship C. O. Ds 
Prompt delivery guaranteed. 

ABERJONA FARM, Box 83, Woburn, Mass. 











CLIP YOUR COWS | 
IT MEANS MORE-- | 
Cleaner and Better Milk 


CLIPPED COWS during stable months | 
will keep them clean and comfortable | 
and keep dirt out of the milk pail. 

CLIPPING improves the health of 
CATTLE, HORSES, MULES, ete Use 
a GILLETTE PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
CLIPPING MACHINE. Also furnished 
with GROOMING ATTACHMENTS for 
cleaning. Operates on the light elr- 
cult furnished by any Electrie Light & 
Power Co. or on any make of Farm 
Lighting Plant. 

Price List Free om Request 


GILLETTE CLIPPING MACHINE CO. 
129-131 W. Slst St, Dept. A., Mew York, N.Y. 








PIGS CRATED AND SHIPPED TO YOUR DEPOT 


Selected Spring Pigs 

From all large type stock, Yorkshire and Chester cross, 
and Chester and Berkshire cross pigs, 6 to 8 weeks old, 
$5.00 each; 8 to 9 weeks old, $5.50 each. No charge for 
erating or shipping. Al) pigs shipped C. 0. D. to you 
on approval. We pay all express charges to your depot. 
These prices are F.0.B. your depot We have plenty of 
stock for prompt shipment.Pere bred Chester White barrows, 
bears or sows, 6 te 7 weeks old, $6.50 each. 


CLOVER HILL FARM, Box 48, R.F.D., WOBURN, MASS. 
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Now possible! 
++ Hot Water: >: 


from your well or cistern 

















ITHOUT coal or 
water press you can now 
have hot water—all you need— 


from your kitchen pump. 


gas or 


sure 


You've always wanted city com- 
fort; here’s your chance. If you 
have a water pressure system so 
much the better. If not, the 
pump will work as well. 


Easy Method 
Simply install a Perfection Kero- 
sene-Burning Water Heater by a 
new, easy method explained in 
the Pe rfection booklet. When you 
need hot water turn a valve and 
work the pump as u ual. Need 


cold water, turn the valve back. 








- Economical Too 
Perfection Heaters 
Socony Kerosene, the easy-to- | 
get, clean, safe, cheap fuel. The | 


Water burn 


one illustrated is No. 411, with 
double copper heating coils and 
Kast “Cobalt” Blue Chimney 
Burner which provides an in- | 
flame beneath the water 
coils. There are other | 
models, low in price, | 
fully described in the | 
FREE Perfection 
booklet 


tense 


(* socany “\ 
» KEROSENE =, 
K | 7] 











fiat, eye 
PERFECTION 


Aecrosene Water Heaters 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 


26 Broadway 


eeeeeeeseseseseeeeeeeeH 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
nl ( w York 
i i Bs iv New York City 
i m PRE} rmat? abour 
sf " t Pr ' Ker 
| \\ iH! ' wlieane hoe 
k j t 
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Why Do Children Behave? 


Manners Have to Be Trained Into the Individual 


6é HY don’t my children behave as 

nicely as Mrs. Blank’s? I’m 
sure I take just as many pains as she does 
trying to teach them.” The child who has 
one set of manners for company and an- 
other for family use may get them 
mixed Defer- 
ence to older people, to teachers, to women 


set 
at embarrassing moments. 


be learned by five -year-olds, or even 
appreciates having a 
and hold it open until 


can 
earlier. Anyone 

child « pen the door 
he has passed through 


Children that are accustomed to have 
their parents precede them into church, 
into the dining-room, upstairs, will 


naturally expect other older people to do 
so under most circumstances. If one in 
these days of automobile travel must 
stop at hotels or tea-rooms with the little 
folks, it is far more comfortable for 
Father and Mother if they know the chil- 
dren can adapt themselves with ease to the 

Inconspicuous 
for older people 


unusual circumstances 
manners, waiting 
to speak first, yet answering without em- 
when spoken to—these 


table 


barrassment are 





Becoming House Dress 














Pattern No. 498 ‘with its surplice 
nd tch pockets makes up most attracti 
nt lovely dimities, percales, 
, , The pattern cuts m s 
42 and 44 h bust measure 
wires 3% yards of 40-inch 1 
h '4 yard of contrasting. Price 13c. 
TO ORDER: Write name, ad- 
dress, pattern numbers and sizes 


clearly and correctly and enclose 
with correct remittance in stamps or 
coin (although coin is sent at own 
risk.) Add 12 cents for the Summer 
Fashion Book and send to Pattern 
Department, American Agriculturist, 
461-4th Avenue, New York City. 











habits which have to be drilled in as a 

gular thing if they are to become a part 
of a child's habitual practice. The best 
xample of course which children can pos 

ly have the courtesy of their parents 
to each other and to the children them- 
selves Even as grown-ups, we resent 


s told we must do this or that, but do 
illinely enough if asked politely. And 






we are only little folks grown big, after 
ll. “Please do this” instead of “Go and 
lo th would sometimes simplify dis- 
ipline “May I have the bread, thank 

1”, “Please pass the butter” may just as 

ll be a form used as something more 


crude. Boys and girls often develop little 
habits that are objectionable to other peo- 
ple. Most folks like being pleasing to 
others—human nature, I suppose—and if 
they know that others do not like to see 
these things, it helps to prevegy their com- 
mitting such social errors as these: pick 
their teeth, clean er attend to their nails 
in any way in public, stand with hands in 
pockets, yawn without trying to suppress 
it, laugh at own jokes, point at anyone 
or anything, chew gum publicly, whistle or 
hum in the presence of older people, play 
with objects, silver, while talking, 
hide mouth or part of it while talking, 
leave hat on when entering house or when- 
ever talking to women or keep hand on 
people when talking to them. 

Such things as entering anyone's bed- 
room without knocking, borrowing any- 
thing and failing to return it promptly 
(even from one’s brother or sister), read- 
ing other people’s postcards or letters or 


CUE... 


commenting on them in any way are also 
off the list of the well-behaved. 

As for personal appearance, neatness is 
always possible, even in the poorest cir- 
cumstances. Tidy hair, clean nails, clean 
well-pressed clothing, underclothing fresh 
and shoes shined are possible to everybody. 
But the human's love for bedecking him- 
self with gewgaws of one kind or other 
too often leads to over-decoration, too 
many rings, beads, pins or bracclets. These 
should be kept simple, for children prac- 
tically none. When one is at work the 
clothing should be suitable for the job; 
if in the fields or in the kitchen, sturdy, 
plain clothes are in order. Children at 
play are far better off with easy clothing 

stuff enough to stand 
activities Then when out in 
use just as good clothing as the 
purse will all But clothing 
should be attractive as well as useful; 
the duty of looking well may be a 
pleasant duty. 

Other hints on behavior will appear 
from time to time in these columns. If 
there are any questions which you would 
like to ask about the etiquette for special 


made of strong 
healthy 
public, 
w—-no better. 


very 


send a stamped addressed en- 
ld Editor for reply 


occasions, 


velope to the Housel 


What Is Your Color? 

F you are the type to look best in the 
dark colors, it is good buying to choose 
the one most becoming to you and use it 
for the background for your entire outfit. 
Navy blue is becoming to most people, 
more so than black which is very stylish 
now. Coat, hat, gloves, shoes, and stock- 
ings have to be chosen as a part of the 
whole costume—if one is off-key it spoils 
the whole appearance. This need not mean 
extra expense but mean that one 
has to consider the whole costume rather 
than just the piece being made or bought. 
A pair of tan or brown shoes may be 
a bargain on the counter but if they have 
to be worn a black or navy outfit, 
the ensemble will not be so good as if 
black shoes were used. If the coat or 
suit is brown other garments may be 
tan, beige, or other shades of 
Touches of beige or gray on blue 
k costumes help to lighten them up, 
but if they are used, stockings and gloves 

to correspond should be used 
The the ensemble costume 


it does 


with 


brown, 
brown. 

» Re 1 
or Dilach 


fashion ot 


has proved a blessing to most women, 
especially for one who has the tendency 
to buy a dress or a blouse or just any- 


thing she 
to. The first thing to determine is “what 
is your * If you are a dignified 
matronly figure, certain girlish 
would very definitely be out of the ques- 
tion. If you are either very slender, very 
tall, or very short, or very fat, you have 
a special problem in choosing what you 
shall wear in order to not emphasize any 
of these Certain lines make people 
look taller, ot! cut off their height— 
what a tragedy to pick the wrong ones! 
Dark colors make people look smaller; 
then it is a mistake for a stout person to 
get, for instance, a red dress or a light 


sees on sale and takes a fancy 


type: 


styles 


tacts 


crs 


brown coat. People with large hips have 
to avoid any lines which will call atten- 
tion to that fact. A band of color there, 
or a two piece suit of different colors 
which meet at the hip line only serve to 
make the hips look larger. One piece 
dresses and coats look best on such figures. 
By the same reasoning a tall, thin figure 
is improved by such measures because the 
over-long lines are broken. 

There is another advantage in choos- 
ing a predominating color in the wardrobe, 
and sticking to it for several seasons—~ 
when a new hat or dress is bought, it may 
be worn with the other garments already 
in use. It is no economy to buy a purple 
coat on sale—as one girl did—if nothing 
else you have goes with it. Enough 
variety may be obtained by having dif- 
ferent accessories and trimmings from 
season to season and thus prevent the one« 
color scheme from becoming monotonous, 





Dainty Cookies 
UT two cookies together with icing, 
ground raisins or peanuts with icing 
on top and the kiddies will be delighted 
when opening their lunch boxes.—L. T. B., 


ili. 


Amuse the Convalescent 

T is somewhat of.a problem, to amuse 

a convalescent, but one mother hit 
upon a plan which provided endless en- 
tertainment. She procured short cut 
straight macaroni—what is often called 
salad macaroni. The small patient 
strung it on ordinary string, and then 
colored it with her water colors. Really 
lovely necklaces were the result.—E,. D. 
Yale, Calif. 





Just Right for Sports Wear 








Dress pattern, 3051 is a delightfully sim- 
le and smart design, casy to make and with 
good lines. The smart side pleats add to the 
good locks besides giving walking room. The 
pattern cuts in sizes 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 46 
inches bust measure. The 36-inch size @e- 
quires 24% yards of 40-inch material with 
yard of 40 inch contrasting. Price 13c. 
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The Cooling Cucumber 


In Spite of its Honorable History, the “Cuke’’ Is Often Neglected 


VEN the cucumber lends itself to 
varied and new ways of serving and 
many there are who flout it in salad or 
with a vinegar dressing who welcome it as 
_the mushroom’s little sister. 
Casserole Cucumbers: Choose 
cucumbers—those that are beginning to 
ripen may be used; pare and cut in 
quarters or eighths, lengthwise. For each 
four cucumbers make a dressing of one 
half cupful sweet cream one cupful sweet 
milk, one tablespoonful sugar, one table- 
spoonful butter and a dash of salt and 
pepper. Put the cucumbers in bottom of 
casserole, pour in the sauce and cook un- 
til you can easily pierce the slice cucumber 
with a ‘. Serve hot with saltines— 
a } - 

People - the near east seem to know 
better than we do how delicious are cu- 
cumbers, egg plants, etc., in casserole. 
There is a delicacy of flavor about them 
that appeals to the epicure. You may like 
the above recipe with less sugar or en- 
tirely without it. You may also prefer 
to remove all seeds which begin to be 
hard when a cucumber ripens. 


large 


*« * * 


Cucumbers: Pare cucum- 

in rings about one-sixth 
of an inch thick. Let stand in cold salted 
water for at least two hours. Melt butter 
in a pan, add a few drops of onion juice 
and in this fry the cucumber sfices as 
you would mushrooms, d:.scing them with 
salt and pepper. Serve hot on squares of 
toasted bread—L. M. T., N. Y. 

From one-quarter to one-half inch in 
thickness will more nearly approximate 
the mushroom when cooked. 


Mushroom 
bers and _ slice 


sise 


+ * * 


Cucumbers with Hamburg Steak: Sca- 
son the steak with salt, pepper and a few 
drops of onion juice, form in small flat 
cakes and fry in hot bacon fat. Make a 
sauce by grinding one large or two smaller 
cucumbers, one green pepper, one slice of 
onion and a slice of dry bread. Moisten 


. ery vinegar, season with salt and pepper 


qs 
|= 
| 





}and flavor with a teaspoonful of tomato 
catsup. Remove meat from pan, add one 
half cupful hot water and the cucumber 














[The Act of Embrotdery] 
bo oat 





Kscries of 
Ten Fully Mustra ted Lessor 


Every Woman Should 
Have the Complete 
Course in 


Embrodery 


Ten lessons exceptionally well written by Mrs. 
Minniie Berry, an authority on Embroidery and 

indred subjects. Seventy illustrations, showing 
all the follow?ng stitches: 

Stem or Outline Stiitch, including the Slanted, 
Split, Twisted, Knotted or Beaded. 

Chain or Loop Stitch, Cross Stitch, Long and Short 
Btitch, Solid Kensington Stitch, Sain Stitch, Raised Satin 
Stitch, Buttonhole Single and Double Stitch, Blanked 
Btitch, Ladder Stitch, Mexican Stitch, Eyelet Stitch, Lace 
Btitch. Fish Net Stitch, Coral Single and Double Stitch, 
French Knot Stitch, Stem Stitch, Couching of every kind, 
With ten separate illustrations, Persian Double and Single 
Stitch. Ismit Stitch, Janina Stitch, Lattice Stitch, Roman 
Stitch, Ship Ladder Stitch, Wheat Ear Stitch, Border 
Stitch, Reverse Bias Stitch, Overlap Stiteh, Solid Overlap 
Stitch, Tapestry Stitch, Bullion Stitch, Cord or Twine 
Stitch, Seed Stitch, Beading Stitch, Bulgarian >titeh, 
Darning Stitch. Brick Stitch, Pattern Darning Stitch, Queen 
Anne Stiitch, Over Cast Stitch, Birds Eye Stlitch, Peeot 
Stitch, Leaf Stitch, Fancy Gross Stitich, Spider Web Stitch, 
Cushion Stitch, Gobelin Stitch, Tent Stitch, Star Stitch, 
Point Matte Stitch, Arrow Head Stitch, Horn Stitch, Rope 
Btitch. 

Also all about stems, 
achian. 

Book printed on fine 
With cover in two colors. 

Thirty-six pages. Six by Nine. Twenty- 
five cents. 








punch work and Wal- 


quality enamel paper 





Send order to Embroidery Dept., 
Can Agriculturist, 461-4th Avenue, 'N. 


Ane 


sauce, bring to boiling point, pour over 
the meat and serve.—L. M. T., N. Y. 
For the one hot dish this scems ideal. 


. 


Hot Cucumber Salad: 
medium sized cucumbers, 
onions through food chopper. Heat one 
cupful vinegar, one cupful sugar, one 
tablespoon flour, one teaspoonful mustard, 
one-half teaspoonful salt, and a dash of 
pepper and tumeric powder, stirring until 
the simmering point is reached. Add the 
cucumbers but do not cook longer. Heap 
the cucumber mixture on crisp lettuce 
leaves, garnish with parsley and serve.— 
a we Sy A 

For those who do not object to putting 
hot vinegar on their lettuce the snap of 
this salad is very pleasing. 


* + 


Put twelve 
and six small 


* * * 

Western Salad: Slice three medium 
sized cucumbers very fine. Blend together 
five teaspoonfuls sour cream, two tca- 


of air. Plants may be given larger pots 
as they grow, but the shifts should be 
gradual. 


Pots are made porous to aid the move- 
ment of air and water; keep them so by 
scrubbing them before filling them with 
soil. The hole in the bottom is to allow 
the water to pass freely from the pot. 
Never cork it up, Professor Hottes cau- 
tions, but place three or four pieces of 
broken flower pot over it to keep the 
soil from closing it. 

Allow enough space between the top of 
the soil and the top of the pot to keep 
the water from running over the top onto 
the floor. Take the plants from the pot 
and look at the roots if you suspect them 
of being too dry, too wet, or infested with 
insects. Plants are easily removed from 
pots by placing the forefinger and second 
finger of the right hand about the plant 
and inverting the pot. If the pot is jarred 
against a table the ball of soil and roots 
will loosen itself from the pot and rest 
in the palm of the hand. 











RAYON NOVELTY TEA APRONS. 


lace trimming. 
with the “lacy” trimming. 

A detailed working chart. showing the 
Is used furnished with each apron. 


There are two pockets and 


American Agriculturist, 461 Fourth Ave., 


Colors, Nile Green, Salmon, Pink and Blue. 


Price of these aprons is 75c, each postpaid. 
sure to state number of apron desired when ogee. Send orders to Embroidery Dept., 
N. 


NOS. 3563-64-65. 


The Frenchy style ictured above Is of Silk Rayen and will wash and iron beautiful- 
ly. These aprons 3563, 3564, 3565 are stamped to show you where and how to place the 


stampings of dainty designs to harmonize 


exact color scheme and where each color 
Be 





spoonfuls vinegar, and one half teaspoon- 
ful each of salt, and chopped chives. Add 
a dust of pepper and mix with the sliced 
cucumber. Chill before serving —L. M. 
_ oe & 2 

Chill all the ingredients of this salad be- 
fore mixing and serve as soon as mixed. 
A cucumber salad is particularly suitable 


lo serve with fish. 


* * * 


Filled Salad: Pare three cucumbers, re- 
move the seeds and cut in halves. Pare 
two tomatoes and one onion and chop. 
Blend together one teaspoonful olive oil 
two teaspoonfuls vinegar, and a seasoning 
of salt and pepper. Fill each cucumber 
half with the chopped tomato mixture, and 
over it put a teaspoonful of the dressing. 
Garnish with parsley or slices of small 
red radishes.—L. M. T., N. Y. 

Small cucumbers the halves of which 
might serve for individual servings are best 
for this salad. Nothing is more delicious 
than cucumber salad rightly made. 





Too Large Pots Harm Plants 
HoOvse plants are often in pots too 

large for them. 

Soil conditions become bad for the plant 
if the pot is too large, Alfred C. Hottes, 
professor of floriculture at the Ohio State 
University observes. The soil becomes 
sour, the pot holds too much water, and 
the roots do not get the required amount 





Insects or diseases seldom trouble house 
plants. There are only a few insects and 
almost no diseases that are troublesome 
to house plants, Professor Hottes finds. 
Nicotine extract is one of the most useful 
potsons to keep on hand. It may be 
bought at seed or drug stores. 





Cake Decorations 


HERE are many kinds of tiny can- 

dies that I use to decorate the chil- 
dren’s cakes but best of all they like 
the cakes with the animal crackers 
standing up in a row around the edge 
of the cake. 

For cookies I frost lightly and lay 
an animal cracker in the center. I 
sometimes make little turtles with a 
raisin, with cloves for feet and head, 
and a cookie can be decorated to look 
like a face with life-savers for eyes 
and cocoanut nose and a red candy 
mouth. 

By all means let the children do their 
own decorating, and they will think 
out some new ideas all by themselves. 

The tubes for frosting can be bought 
at any ten cent store, and designs made 
from frosting. Any child can learn to 
use these tubes and it will develop their 
ideas as well as keep them busy, and 
help “Mother” as well—E. H. F., N. 
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Any way you use 
Fels-Naptha you're 
sure to get extra help! 


Good soap and plenty 
of dirt-loosening 
naptha, working to- 
gether i in Fels-Naptha, 


give extra help you’d 
hardly expect from 
any other soap in any 
for m! 
















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Removes Dandruff-StopsHairFalling 
Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair, 

60c. and $1.00 at Druggists. 
FAA Hiscox Chem. Wks. Pate hog ue, N. ¥ 
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Biggest Values 
Lowest Prices 


Write for our money- 

saving offer on “REO” 

Cluster Shingles, V-Crimp, 
Corrugated, Standing Seam, 
Painted or Galvanized Roofings, 


roof Garages, 
easy 


” Sidings, Cc clings. V Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made 


Farm —— ete. y Pecinenent. 
to install, sree nic 
BUY DIRECT “AT FACTORY PRICES 
We own A. own sheet mills and manufacture the 
finished product. Not a dollar to divide with 
anybody. Edwarde Roofs are weather-proof, 
lightning-proof fire-proof. Outlast three ordi-« 
nary roofs. bringing big saving in cost. 
Write today’ Get our iow 
prices and free samples. Save 
FREE Roofing post No. 162 or for 
SAMPLES & Garsce Book. 1 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 


money. get better quality, 
lasting satisfaction; Ask for 
Roofing Book “""s12-862 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











STAMMERING 


Permanently corrected at the Bogue Institute. 
Founded 1901. National patronage. Scientific 
training of speech musculature. Comfortable home- 
like dormitories, recreation rooms, etc. Ask for free 
book including complete information. 

BOGUE INSTITUTE FOR STAMMERERS, 
1803 Bogue Building, 
1147 WN. 


IMinois St., Indianapolls, Indiana 
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The PPL UPDLLE Hotel 


48th Street—West of Broadway 
Times Square’s Finest Hotel 


Within convenient walking distance to 
important business centres and 


Theatres, Ideal Transit 
Facilities 


450 ROOMS and 450 BATHS 


Every room an Outside Room with two 
large windows 


Large Single Rooms $4.00 per 
Size 11'6”x20’ day 
For two, $5.00 With Twin Beds, $6.00 
Large Double Rooms $600 per 
Twin Beds, Bath day 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 


Furnished or | Suites with serving pantry 
Unfurnished $95 to $150 per month 


RESTAURANT 


Illustrated booklet free on request 
Curtis A. Hale, Managing Director 


Moderately poseies 
wisine 


Priced 




















When writing to advertisers be sure to 
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mention the American Agriculturist 
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] rs should camp and rest instead desert fighters, and we had put heart 
DI ling f, he said he would go and into them. 

t brethren After a tremendous volley, at about 

la returned with a depu forty yards’ range, they charged like 

t l u cious, evil-look- fiends, and when we four arose from be- 

i » evidently did t be- hind rocks and the Touaregs recoiled in 

l had told them, and had astounded terror, they surrounded them 

f t sely like a pack of wolves. 

d Budd Watta ugly In a brief, mad, happy minute of hack- 

t hobo ing, stabbing, and shooting, they work 

~ 1 Hank ed off a good deal of the personal and 

I ingued the stiffs, offer- ancestral grudge of centuries. As they 

r f recove eg their outnumbered the Touaregs by five or 

lt xr the Touars a i six to one, had them at a complete dis- 

I d tor tl Arabie for advantage, and knew we were behind 

cat . a Tartar” as I tried to get them, they made a short job of it and a 
tatalists to e they had as much clean one. 

ight to hi liberty, and the pursuit From another point of view it was 

t ! louaregs, and that the not a clean one. 
had no God-given privilege to tor- At any rate, we prevented torture 
ture, murder, and rob. As for the “Will even if we could not save life For 








What Has Happened in the Story Thus Far: 


MIE: George Lawrence, an Englishman who is leaving Africa on a furlough 
: finds an old friend on the road—Major Henri de Beaujolais—a Frenchman 
and a former schoolmate, now a French officer in Africa. On the train, de Beau- 


jolais relates to Lawrence a most astounding tale of mystery 

Lawrence takcs the story to Lady Brandon his former sweetheart, who is the 
owner of the Blue Water, a marve‘ous sapphire. Lawrence learns from Lady Brandon 
that the Biue Water is missing and that “‘Beau Geste” and his two brothers have left 
Brandon Abbas 

The three brothers, each of whom has confessed to the theft, Join the French 
Foreign Legion in Africa. They make the acquaintance of Hank and Buddy, two Amer- 
icans who their staunch friends and of Color Sargeant Lejaune and Boldini, 
and believing 





become 











who are not so friendly. Boldini hearse their talk about the Blue Water 

they have it in their possession, he tays a plot to steal it, which, however, is Unsuc- 
cessful Soon after Beau Geste and John are transferred to Zinderneuf while Digby, 
Hank and Buddy go to another Post. 

Lajeune becomes commander at Zincerneuf. A plan is laid to murder him and 
fe t Beau Geste and John object, the fort is attacked and all the defenders killed 
except Lajeune and John. John kills Lajeune in self defense. 

One by one the defenders are killed, among them Beau Geste, until finally Lajeune 
ind John are the only survivors. John finds Lajeune looking for the Blue Water on 
5B u's body and kills him 

The next morning the relief arrives and after warning them of possible ambush by 
1 s t, John teaves the fort and awaits developments. After some time, John sees 
the fort burst into flame and a man, who proves to be Digby drops from the wall. 
Digby and John open fire to give the idea that the Arabs are attacking and to Ppre- 
vent putting out the fire. The next morning they see Hank-and Buddy start out on 

imels and osk for the loan of them. Hank and Buddy elect to go with them. They 
vander in the desert for some time and then discover a native village just raided by 
Tou js and see a chance to get fresh camels and natitve disguises. 
let thes ) is and 1 once it was the under-dog’s tur ind 
and they'd soon s what he used his tecth 
li of Al in the matter Digby, not unreasonably, claimed that 
t Dieb said Anvhow the bugle really won the battle 
m whether The ups! t of the busin s was that 
t hose who help us will we left Azzigig, each riding a_ splendid 
” ’ nd clad in the com- 
] muld i 1 Hent plete « of a ireg raider—nev 
) le car ] this ¢ ¢ washed ) grateful « s of 
s » t k the villas N could the lad I 
d, the agreed that it village do e1 rou What they 
l I ll t t for them and could, and did, d a t | de us 
1 ¢ them all the loot, with a guid und a spare camel laden 
‘ ot rel aS Vv had with food and wat to help us on our 
La would fight tl hard way to the next village and oasis in the 
direction of our l 
b connoitring tl Pou r} blue veils which the Touaregs 
) ear, were the chicf trouble, but in time 
ly « t! ( let we grew a t d to them 
t bl had ] hted I do not kno hether these veils are 
11 d to iving one a centur wd relic of the days when 
guard their own cam- tl Touaregs were a white race and 
to guard those stolen from took care of their complexions; whether 
they were a sudden bright idea for keep- 
t! l mor gt ind from the lungs in windy 
" rou s weather whether tl were invented 
Vill do not for pur 5 f myster ind = playing 
lo robbers. It bog th their enemies and victims; 
lot All that was neces- or whether they simply evolved as use- 
| t the camels from ful desert-wear for people always on 
| " t b f pro thre mov i t cutting sand filled 
tax-gathering journey winds and a burning glare that smites 
i | port in the vil- upward as well as downward. Anyway, 
it is curious that only the Towaregs 
O | ; pl our job was evolved them 
On our camels we carried semsimayas 
Hal 1 lected het f Az full of water, and jaafas, or leather 
to deal t! mnolent sacks, which our hosts filled with hubz, 
camel-euard ilently if possi- or native bread, and asida, horrible 
De rile that Azzigig could masses of dough mixed with oil and 
then to be discharged into the onions, flavoured with fil-fil sort of red 
¢ camp, from as close a range pepper. 
it | ble to wriggle to On the spare camel were huge sad- 
\ tl Tou bolted to the ra- dle-bags, filled with alafs of fodder for 
t ( inly uld do, to take the camels, as well as girbas full of 
] blast and organise their water. 
‘ { would find their way We discarded our two military sad- 
blocked by the entire French army, in’ dles and replaced them with Arab sergs, 


ing calls to and, in fact, “went native” altogether, re- 
un thousands more! .. taining nothing European but our rifles 
and Digby’s buele. 


T must sav that the villagers behaved 
f And in doing this, even, we were 


born not 


! ith oe 
it “ss 


were, f course, 
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guilty of any anomaly. I had been in- 
terested to note that, along with heavy 
swords of Crusader pattern, and lances 
and knives of a type@unchanged since 
the days of Abraham, the Touaregs car- 
ried splendid magazine-rifles of the lat- 
est pattern. 

Before we departed, the village pulled 
itself together, and, evidently trying to 
“what Todgers’ could do” in 
the way of a diffa, or feast, regaled us 
upon fatia, a mess of carrots, bread, and 


show us 


eggs, and a quite decent couscous of 
goat. 

For wassail, the headman brought up 
from the “cellar” (under his bed) a 


(leather) of laghbi, a rare old 
vintage palm-juice, which had lain mel- 
lowing and maturing in bottle for quite 


magnum 


a weck. 
I asked 
“liquor.” 
“Fierce, ain't it?” 


Hank what he 


thought of the 


replied he, and left 


me to apply mine own evaluation to the 
word. 

“Guess we could stop here to be the 
Big Noise of the tribe,” remarked Bud- 


dy, endeavouring to feed himself grace- 
fully with his fingers—not an easy thing 
to do when a spoon is the indicated in- 
strument 

“Yep. Shakers and 
Hank, with memories of 
and emirs perhaps. 

“And a harem-scarum,” added Buddy. 


agreed 


sheikhs 


emus,” 
hazy 


“Why don’ the gals jine the hash- 
party?” he enquired, looking round to 
where the women, in their long barra- 
cans, sat atar off and admired the pran- 


dial performances of their lords 

“Shut up. Take no notice of the wo- 
men-folk,” said Digby. “Sound plan 
among Mussulmans of any kind.” 

“No doubt 
Buddy, “but 


yore right, pard,” agreed 
shore is a real little 
peacl jest me the 
glad cye like a Christian gal as knowed 
a hill o' beans from a heap o’ bananas. 


there 


| h over there give 


Cute an’ cunnin’ Still, we don’t 
want no rough stuff from the Injuns. .. 
My, but it was a cinch...” and he sigh- 


d heavily 
CHAPTER VII 
ISHAMAELITES 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
Phat a lay down his hfe for 
friends.” 


man his 


] COULD fill a large volume with the ace 
count of our adventures, as Touaregs of 


the Sahara, on this ride that began at Az- 





igig, in the French Soudan, and ended 
(f of us) at Kano in Nigcria, in 
British West Africa. 

It was perhaps the longest and most 


arduous ride ever achieved by Europeans 
Sahara—few of whom have 
desert from north to 
organised caravan 

vhen we could, and 


ever 
south 


in the 


1 the 





without an 

We rod 
we rode northeast 
rth of Air, we were captured by 


southwest 


when we must, as 


vhen, n 
Touaregs on their way to their own 
country on the borders of Morocco. 


During terrible year made an 
almost complete circle, being at time 
at El Hilli, within two hundred miles of 
Timbuktu, and, at another, at Agadem, 


one we 


one 


within the same distance of Lake Tchad— 
and then later finding ourselves at Bilma, 
five hundred miles to the north. 
thirst and hunger drove us 
caravans, and sometimes slave- 
(and we learnt that slavery is 
still a very active pursuit and a flourishing 
business in Central Africa). Generally 
these caravans were going in the direction 
opposite to ours, but we had to join them 


Sometimes 
to join sal 


caravans 


or perish in the waterless desert. 
Sometimes we were hunted by gangs 
larger than our own; sometimes we were 
met at villages with volleys of rifle-fire 
(being taken, naturally, for what we pre- 
tended to be): sometimes We reached an 
oasis only to find it occupied by a patrol 
of French Senegalese troops—far more 
dangerous to us than the nomadie robbers 
match when not 


for we were a 
honclessly outnumbered 


Whether did what no 
(Continued on page 14) 
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Classified Advertising Rates 


DVERTISEMENTS are insertec in this department at the rate of 7 cents a 
word. The minimum charge per insertion ts $1 per week. 
Count as one word each Initial, abbreviation and whole number, 


name and address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. 


counts as eleven words. 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 
The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


| 

} 

| 

| 

| E VERY week the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 

farmers in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyivania and adjacent states. 

vertising orders must reach our office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
not later than 14 days before the Saturday of publication date desired. Cancella- 
tion orders must reach us on the same schedule. 
subscribers and their friends. cash or money order must accompany your order. 


Orders for these columns must be accompanied by bank references. 














Mount Morris, N. Y.” 


reaches OVER 








Because of the low rate to 














DOGS AND PET STOCK 


FARM EQUIPMENT 
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Corn Harvesters 


RiCH MAN’S Corn Harvester, poor man’s 
price—only $25.00 with bundle tying attachment. 
Free catalog showing pictures of harvester. PRO- 
CESS CO., Salina, Kans, 


Milking Machines 


ATTENTION—DAIRY FARMERS!! Our 
NEW SURGE CATALOG 1s a very interesting 
and attractive book. A study of it wili help you 
considerably in determining which milking ma- 
chine is best adapted for your particuiar re- 
quirements, It is just off the press and will be 
sent to you Absolutely Free! WRITE NOW to 
the PINE TREE MILKING MACHINE COM- 
PANY, 2843 West 19th St., Chicago, Illinois. 


Silos 


NO. 1 HEMLOCK STAVE Silos complete 
with roof, hoeps and doors. 12x28—$215.00. Cther 
sizes in proportion. Same silo m spruce, $237.00. 
WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Penna. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—New York Farms, Northern 
Otsego County, Alfalfa soil, om paved roads, 
electric power, telephones, % mile to high school 
and church, Buildings in excellent repair. Write 

BOX 31, Springfield Center, N. 





























pPuRe COLLIE PUPS. Beautiful-Intelligent. 
arm_Kaised. Males $10.00—Female $5.00. 
ESOLSPRING KENNELS, Mercer, Pa. 


YOU OFTEN WISH for help at 4 A. M.— 
satisfy your desire with an English or Welsh 
Shepherd, they go for stock alone. GEO. BOOR- 
MAN, Marathon, New York. 








LAKE SHORE KENNELS—Himrod, N. Y. 
offers Coon hounds, Foxhounds, and rabbit 
hounds. Also young stock on approval. You’ re 
the Judge. 


FOR SALE-—400 acre sheep farm. Fine house, 
—bath, furnace, other buildings good. $8000. D. 
QUAINT, Falconer, Bm. ¥. 





PULLETS, CC ICKERELS 


aan York ies Lay- 


same breeding as my pen 
r $ Sa atisfaction n gus aranteed. 





WHITE LEGHORN FULLETS, Feb., ] 


' HAMILTON FARM, 


pedigreed :* be ng 
2. ~~ on, antl Island . 





FREE DOG BOOK. Polk Miller’s famous dog 
book on diseases of dogs. Instructions on feed- 
ing, care and breeding with symptom chart. 48 
pages. Ilustrated. Write for free copy. POLK 
MILLER PRODUCTS CORP., 1021 W. Broad 
St., Richmond, Va. 





SHEPHERD PUPPIES—Male and_ spayed 
fem: — three dollars each, R4MSEYS, Black 
Cree nN. ¥. 





POLICE DOG—German Police, 18 months old, 
Eligible for registration. ORVILLE DAVIS, 
, 2 


; Barneveld, N. 





QUALITY RABBITS: 5 breeds, stock right 
and priced right! NATIONAL RABBIT EX- 
CHANGE, Skaneateles, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: 3 Foxhound pups, 3 months old, 
$5.00 each; One female English Setter pup, 4 
months old, registered, $10; 2 beagle pups, 5 
months old, $8.00 each. HARRY FRASER, 


West Eaton, N. 








LIVE STOCK 
Cattle 





, Hughesville, Penna. 





Tom Barron Strain, 
tested stock, $1.00 each. 











. Leghorns or H. Mixed, 
q Delivery guaranteed. 
Box 26, McAlisterville, Pa. 


BALY CHICKS-—Reds, $10.00; Barred Rocks, 
$8. 00, White Leghorns, 





. Free range, 100% To delivery, Circu- 
W. A. LAUVER, McAlisterville, Pa. 


CHICKS—Husky, 





10,000 every week, s 





FOR DUAL PURPOSE Shorthorns, write or 
eall on WM. J. DREW, Bergen, N. Y. 





FOR SALE: Young Ayrshire bull calf, nicely 
marked and of good breeding. Accre lited herd. 
one EN MEADOWS FARM, Gloversville, N. Y. 





“FOR SALE: Registereded Guernsey bull, 214 


§ years old. Good individual. Grandson of “Lang- 


water Steadfast” A. R. and out of A. R. daugh- 


* ter of “Pencoyd’s Secret Marose”. Eleven A. R 


ancestors in three generations. Price $150. Ac- 
credited herd. ALFADALE FARMS, Athens, 
N. Y 





Sheep 


REGISTERED SHROPSIIIRE and Dorset 
Sheep. Shipped on approval. No payment re- 
quired. JAMES S. MORSE, Levanna, N. Y. 


POULTRY 


9ULLETS—WHITE LEGHORN, ten and 
ve weeks old, good stock, BARRINGTON 
JLTRY FARM, Great Barrington, Mass. 

















BARRON WHITE LEGHORN Pullets, 14 
weeks old, Large size, 306-egg strain. CLOSE’S 
EGG FARM, Tiffin, Ohio. 








PULLETS—Purebred, high egg laying strains, 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Leghorns. _Reason- 
able prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for 
— CANFIELD HATCHERY, Drawer 25, 

tate Road, Lexington, Mass. 


AU GU ST PRIC ES of Quality Chicks — Barred 


fom & he avy jain, $8 .00 Per hundred. 


>. Free rang Safe es 25 are N. 
LAUVER, McAlisterville, 





White Leghorns $8—100; 
White Rocks $10—100; 





Rais and W. Wy: an., $10. 00; Ww. Leghorns, $8.00; 


Mixed chicks $7. 00. ov chick in. less 


FARM EQUIPMENT 





Clipping Machines 
CLIPPED COWS mean clean milk.—Improve 
the health of cattle, horses, mules, 
Clipping Machine. 
A postcard will bring you prices ~ interestnig 

LLETT LIPPING 











AGENTS WANTED 


INTERNATIONAL SILOS. Farmers organ- 
ize silo clubs and get your own at small cost. 
Agents and farmers working with our salesmen 
tan make good profits. CHARLES N. CROSBY. 
Pres.. Meadville. Pa. 


LUMBER—BUILDING SUPPLIES 


SIX INCH WHITE PINE Bevel Siding or 
Clapboards—-Some knots, but excellent value— 
New Stock—Regular lengths—$25.00 per thous- 
and. WHIPPLE BROS., Inc., Laceyville, Pa. 


ROOFING PAPER Ist quality slate surface 
with nails and cement, 108 sq. ft. 80-85 Ibs., 
$1.95 per ony Paint $1.95 per gal. Made and 























guaranteed by an Eastern million dollar concern. 
WINIKER BROTHERS, Millis, Mass. 
MISCELLANEOUS 





BEAN THRESHER, Fordson size, Sell or 
Exchange for small Mammoth Incubator. PLEAS- 
ANTVIEW, Sadsburyville, Pa. 


STRAWBERRY, RASPBERRY, Grape, Wine- 
berry, Loganberry, Gooseberry, Currant, Aspara- 
gus plants tor September and October planting. 
Pot-grown Strawberry plants for August and Fall 
planting also Hardy Perennial Flower plants, 
Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Hedge plants, Tulips 
for A st and Fall planting. Catalogue tree. 
Strong healthy plants and safe delivery guar- 
anteed. HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 
mm Wa 











CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER, CELERY and 
Brussels Sprouts. Field Grown Plants. Cabbage 
Plants—4,000,000 Ready (May 25th to August 







ist). ) je rsey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, nhagen Marxet, Enkhuizen’ Glory, 
E td Early Flat Dutch, All Head 
Ea ssion, Late Flat Dutch, Surehead, 





uc 
Rome ler Danish Ballhead, Short Stem Danish 
Ballhead, Tall Danish Ballhead, American Drum- 
head Savoy, Savoy, Red Danish and Dark Red 
Dutch. $2.00 per 1000; 5000, $9.00; 500, $1.25. 
Re-Rooted Cabbage Plants—$2.25 per 1000; 5000, 
$11.00; 500, $1.50. Cauliflower Plants—(All Re- 
rooted) 500,000, Ready May 25 to August Ist. 
New beds coming on each week. Snowball and 
Dwarf Erfurt. $4.50 per 1000; 5000 for $20.00; 
500, $2.50. Celery Plants—2,000,000 Ready 
June 1Sth to September Ist. (Every plant is 
hardy and strong, with good roots. No poor 
plants shipped) Golden Self-Blanching (French 
seed), White Plume, Winter Queen, Golden 
Heart, Giant Pascal, Tall Golden Self-blanching, 
Emperor, Burpee’s Fordhook and Easy Blanch- 
ing. $3.00 per 1000. Re-rooted, $3.50 per 1000. 
Brussels Sprouts—-500,000 Ready June Ist to 
July 15th. Danish Prize and ong Island 
Dwarf, $2.50 per 1000. Smaller Quantities— 
All orders for 100 plants or smaller quantities 
will be $1.00 per 100 Postpaid except Potted 
Plants. Send for free list of all Plants. PAUL 
F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, N. J. 


Flowers—Plants 


DELPHINIUM, a wag Ler BLEEDING 
HEART, Hardy Phlox, Columbine, Pyrethum, 
Gaillardia, Hardy Sweet Pca, Lupine, Mertensia, 
Oriental and Iceland Poppy, Valerian, Foxglove, 
Hardy Pink, Blue Bells, Mountain Pink, Even- 
ing Primrose and 100 other kinds of Hardy 
Perennial Flower plants that live outdoors dur- 
ing winter and grow larger and more beautiful 
each year, all of which may be planted during 
August and Fall and will bloom freely next 
Hedge plants, Tulips; Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Blackberry, Grape, Loganberry, Wineberry, 
Gooseberry, Currant, Asparagus plants, for Sep- 
tember and October planting. Catalogue free. 
Strong healthy plants and safe delivery guar- 
anteed, HARRY E. SQUIRES, Hampton Bays, 








aN. 


summer. Also Pansies, Roses, Shrubs, Vines, 





Miscellaneous 





CASH PAID for Dairymen’s League Certifi- 
cates of Indebtedness. GEO, PHELPS, 450 
Broad St., Oneida, N. Y. 





MAIL YOUR KODAK FILMS to us; we 
develop roll, make 6 good high gloss prints and 
return for 25c coin or stamps. COWIC STUDIO, 
10% Fountain Ave., Springfield, O. 





CASH PAID for Dairymen's League Certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, all series. L. F. THORN 
TON. Dimock. Pa. 





HAIRY VETCH SEED: The best cover crop 
to improve land is Hairy Vetch and Rye mixed. 
We raise this seed grown as a natural mixture 
and can sell it at a much lower price than im- 
ported vetch seed. Mixture containing 30 per 
cent vetch (18 Ibs. in a bu.) $3.75 per bu. (60 
Ibs.). Write for special price on large lots, 5 bu, 
or more. Sow 11% bu. per acre last of August. We 
can supply pure Hairy Vetch at 19c per Ib. or 
$11.50 per bu. (60 lbs.). JOSEPH HARRIS CO., 
Coldwater, N. Y. 











as $10 per month. Also barns, garages, homes. 
Write for Big Free Catalog—Dept. 20, FRANK 
HARRIS SONS CO., 233Q South Springfield 
Ave., Chicago, Illinois, 


EGG CASES—Once used second-hand. 30 doz- 
en size with flats, fillers and lids. (Carriers for 
both peaches and tomatoes. Berry crates, Ham- 
pers. Baskets and all other Fruit and Vegetable 
Containers. — ~. second-hand flats, fillers 
and excelsior us quote you. EMPTY 

PACKAGE SUPPLY C CO., Dept. A, 89 Water- 
burv St. Brorklyn. N. Y. 











TOBAC 

POULTRY SUPPLIES co 
GUARANTEED - SPUN TOBACCO, 

POULTRY HOUSES on Easy Terms—as low | Chewing 5 tbs. $1.00; 10-$1.75. Smoking, 10- 


$1.50. PIPE FREE; Pay when received. UNIT- 
ED FARMERS, Bardwell, Kentucky. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


HAVE YOUR WOOL made into ys:n, Write 
for particulars. Also yarn for sale. Samples 
free. H. A. BARTLETT, Harmony, Maine. 


LADIES’ FINE LISLE STOCKINGS, 3 pair 
$1.00. Gray, Beige, Nude, Peach. 8% to 10%. 
Good openings for agents. GEO. B. TALBOT, 
Norwood, Mass. 

















SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 
Plants 


CELERY—White Plume, Winter Queen, Giant 
Pascal, Golden and Easy Blanching. CABBAGE 
—Danish Balihead, Flat Dutch. Plants ready 
for field. $1.25—1000; $10.00—10,000. J. C. 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 


AUGUST PRICES—Cabbage, Celery and 
Brussels Sprout Plants (12 varieties of cabbage, 
8 of celery) $2.00 per 1000; 500, $1.40. Send 
for list. Snowball Cauliflower $4.00 per 1000; 
500, $2.50. Safe delivery guaranteed. No busi- 
ness done on Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE & 














CHINE CO. . Dept. A-1, 129-131 W. 31st Street, 


SONS, Chester, New Jersey. 


PATCHWORK. Send fiftcen cents for house- 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


SWITCHES-—-Combings made up. Booklet. 
EVA MACK, 15 Mcchaniec, Canton, N. Y. 


WOOL—SHIPPERS—FURS 


WOOL AND SHEEP Pelts Wanted. 1 epec- 
talize in wool and ra Write for prices. AL- 
VAH A. CONOVER. Lebanon, New lersey. 


WOOL-HIDES—best cash prices. Write for 
quotations and free tags. S. H. LIVINGSTON, 




















Suce. Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa. 








HANDY ANDY Says ‘‘Here’s How’’ 
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— To Maintain Milk Production in Summer — — — — — — By Ray Inman 





FEED ENOUGH GRAIN, oe 3 
FEEDS AND SILAGE OR'H 

TOKEEP COWS FROM ‘108 - 
ING FLESH AND DROPPING 
OFF IN MILK PRODUCTION. 


eS GET SHOR 
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PROBLEM 


Go to your local ‘‘Farm 
Service’? Hardware Store, 
the one with the “‘tag”’ in 
the window, for informa- 
tion and prices about water 
pumping and distributing 
equipment which you may 
want to install this fall. 
You will get accurate in- 
formation at these progres- 
sive hardware stores and 
the same courteous service 
that you found so helpful 
in the selection of tools, 
paints, builders’ hardware 
and other things. 

Take your water problems 
there, too, whether they 
are large or small, for it 
will be the means of get- 
ting the best equipment 
and the greatest value for 
your money. It is the 
right place to buy all kinds 
of barn, milk house and 
poultry house equipment, 
too, for ‘‘Farm Service” 
hardware man has made 
a study of the conditions 
of your locality and knows 
what is best suited to meet 
your climatic and other 
conditions. Look for the 
“tag’’—it means welcome 
to you. « 





Your “‘Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Men 
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Vegetable Growers Will Meet in Syracuse 


Annual Meeting Gives Opportunity to Get the Latest Information 


OR twenty years the Vegetable Grow- 
er’s Association of America has af- 
forded producers of garden crops an Op- 
portunity to attend a nation-wide meeting 


with all the features that go with such 
occasions. Rochester, Albany and Buf- 
falo have entertained the V. G. A. of A. 


in the past and Syracuse has been selected 
for the 1927 sec- 
sion. The Cen- 
tral New York 
Vegetable 
Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, the On- 
ondaga County 
Farm Bureau 
and the New 
York State 
Vegetable 
Growers’ Asso- 
ciation have 
joined forces in 
making the 
local arrange- 
ments with 
Pror. Paut Work E. L. Moxey 
general 





serving as chairma. of the 
committee. 

The ficld demonstration day on Wed- 
nesday, with O. W. Bentley in charge, 
will offer an unusual opportunity for 
growers to see many items of equipment 
and supplics in action. L. E. Avery has 
chosen an excellent field and has fitted 
and planted it with a wide variety of 
crops. Water under pressure is available 
for irrigation demonstrations, while gar- 
den tractors, transplanting machines, 
sprayers, dusters, and numerous other 
labor-saving devices will have opportunity 
to show their merits. The New York 
State Vegetable Growers’ Association has 
combined its annual summer meeting with 
this field day so that a large attendance 
is expected. 


Field Trip Wednesday 


The demonstration field for Wednesday's 
field day is one mile south of North Syra- 
cuse on the Syracuse-Watertown road. 
Parties going through Syracuse may re- 
port at Hotel Syracuse to leave at 8:30 
\. M. or may go north on Salina and 
Wolf streets, about five miles toward 
North Syracuse. Coming either way, turn 
east at Stop 5 on the trolley, a short 
distance to the field. Arrows will mark 
the way. 

The program at the Hotel Syracuse is 
to occupy Tuesday and Thursday of the 
meeting. Dean R. L. Watts of the Penn- 
sylvania State College is to speak Tues- 
lay evening, telling of his observations 
in vegetable production in the course of 
a tour which encircled the globe last 

ter. Prof. G. L. Farley of Massa- 
chusetts will tell of the progress and pos- 
Other ad- 


bilities of junior club work. 





dre s and discussions are being planned 
nd there will be section mectings on 
I lay afternoon for a wide varicty of 

rhe annual banquet is to take 
p! Wednesday evening after the field 


Clubs Will Have Show 
ec! tenth floor of the Hotel Syra- 


} nd 
been Commander 


red for the con- 
vention and the lobbies, meeting halls, and 
exhibition halls are altogether providing 
t only for the s 


unusual fac! ‘ssions 


but for the mingling of groups and 
the interchange of experiences. Ernest 
Crockett is assembling a vegetable show 


which is to represent the varied interests 
e 4-H clubs from this 
to stage competi- 


of the state and U 
and other states are 
tive displays for liberal awards which 
have been provided. F. E. Heinzelman, 
Junior Leader for Onondaga County, is in 
charge of local arrangemcnis and he has 
the help of both state and national leaders 
in the arrangement of plans. One of the 
most interesting features will be a junior 
vegetable judging contest open to indi- 
viduals who belong to 4-H clubs or whose 
parents are members of the national as- 
sociation. 


ae 


By PAUL WORK 


New York affords as widely varied 
vegetable industries as any state in the 
Union and Prof. F. O. Underwood of 
the state college of agriculture is plan- 
ning for touring parties to visit these 
special districts in several directions 
from Syracuse on the Friday following 
the Syracuse session. Guides will be 
provided and details are being worked 
out for trips to the mucklands of Monte- 
zuma and Wayne County, to Ironde- 
quoit, to the Hamburg-Orchard Park 
section, to the Experiment Stations of 
Geneva and Ithaca, to the Albany re- 
gion, and the New York City markets. 
These tours will be open to any who 
are interested to join them and full in- 
formation will be available at the con- 
vention. 

All of the features of the convention 
are open to all who are interested and 
a general invitation is extended. The 
president of the V. G. A. of A. is Walter 
Marion, Circleville, Ohio, and Frank 
Held, Columbia, Ohio, is secretary. 
Other officers represent nine different 
states and J. D. Ameele, president of 
the New York State Vegetable Growers’ 
Association is a director. 





Pioneer Scouts Are Now Lone 
Scouts 

OR a number of years Boy Scouts of 

America have been organizing Pioneer 
Scouts in order to make it possible for 
individual boys to carry the Boy Scout 
program as individuals, without depend- 
ing upon troop program and feadership. 
In some respects this program has been 
similar to the Lone Scout program. It 
was, therefore, thought best to invite all 
Pioneer Scouts to become Lone Scouts. 
This has already been done and, from now 
on, all Pioneer Scouts throughout the 
United States (about 1,200 jn all) will be 
known as Lone Scouts, but may carry on 


their regular Pioneer program if they s@ 
desire. This will make it possible for the 
former Pioneer Scouts, now Lone Scouts, 
to organize Lone Scout Tribes and have 
an adult leader as a Guide. It takes five 
members to make a Lone Scout Tribe. 
Welcome to us, good Pioneers, as Lone 
Scouts, and may your new relationship 
prove helpful to both. 


| Success Talks for Farm Boys , 


Farm Boys Are Fortunate, 
Says Ty Cobb 


FARM boys should be proud of the 
privilege of being farm boys, for it 
is on the farm that one gets attuned to 
the wonders of nature and also lays the 
foundation for future 
health and character. 
I have always felt 
sorry for the city boy 
who never gets the 
chance to commune 
with nature. The 
farm boys are the 
foundation of our 
future greatness as a 
nation. Be industrie 
ous, overcome obsta- 
cles, and work. A 
great many of our greatest men had the 
farm background as training. 
—TY COBB. 
Ty Cobb, like Walter Johnson, has been 
a successful and popular baseball player 
more than twice as long as the average 
“big league” player can play the game. 
“The Georgia Peach,” as Ty is often 
called, has been an idol of baseball fans 
for a score of years. Our readers will 
be interested in knowing that he was farm- 
reared and we are told he owns a farm 
in his native state and expects to retire 
to it—if he ever gets too old to play ball 
and manage the Detroit “Tigers”. 


(Standard Farm Paper Editorial Service. 
Copyright, 1926 by Clarence Poe). 











Ty Coss 





Beau Geste 


(Continuea from page 12) 


fore, I do not know, 
but we certainly went to places where 

Europeans had never been before, and 
“discovered” desert cities which were prob- 
ably prehistoric ruins before a stone of 
Damascus was laid, 

We encountered no Queens of Atlantis 
and found no white races of Greek origin, 
ruled by ladies of tempestuous petticoat, 
to whom it turned out we were distantly 
related. 

Alas, no. We found only extremely 
poor, primitive, and dirty people, with 
whom we sojourned precisely as long as 
untoward circumstance compelled. 

“Of course, we could never have survived 
for a single month of those years, but 
for the desert-skill, the courage, resource- 
fulness, and experience of Hank and 
Buddy. 

On the other hand, the ready wits of 
Digby, and our knowledge of Arabic, 
saved the sftuation, time after time, when 
we were in contrast with our fellow-man. 

On these occasions we became fright- 
fully holy. Hank and Buddy were mar- 
abouts under a vow of silence, and we 
were Senussi on a mysterious errand, 
travelling from Kufra in the Libyan desert 
to Timbuktu, and visiting all sorts of holy 
places on the way. 

Luckily for us, there were no genuine 
Senussi about; and the infinite variety of 
sects, with their different kinds of der- 
vishes, and the even greater variety of 
people who spoke widely different dialects 
of Arabic, made our task comparatively 
easy. 

Probably our rifles, our poverty, and our 
obvious truculence did still more in that 
direction. 

We suffered from fever, terrific heat, 
poisonous water, bad and insufficient food, 
and the hardships of what was one long 
campaign of active warfare to live. 


have ever done bi 


At times we were very near the end, 
when our camels died, when a long journey 
ended at a dried-up well, when we were 
surrounded by a pack of the human wolves 
of the desert, and when we were fairly 
captured by a harka of Touaregs, sus- 
picious of us. 


(To Be Continued) 














WITTE ENGINE 


Write Me Today — for new FREE Witte 
telling how you can buy a WI = ne for ONLY $5.00 
Down and «mall EASY o interest. Abso- 


engine made. Guaran' for a life. 

time. Used all over the world. Will increase your farm 

profits $500.00 to $1000.00 a year. Runs on 

¥ Gives most power at least expense. Sizes 1 
‘o 30 u.P. Engines, also 3-in-1 Saw Rigs and Pump Outfita, 
Write me today for FREE Book and Easy Terms Offer. 

WITTE ENGINE WORKS 

* 180-C Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

180-C Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


— 


Payments. 














CLASSIFIED ADS 














BUY DIRECT FROM MANUFACTURERS. 
One barrel dishes. Not less than 100 pieces, but 
over. Contains not less than 12 cups, saucers, all 
sizes plates, oatmeals, sauce dishes, platter, sugar, 
creamer, etc. $5.50. Factory imperfections. Same 
on decorated, $9.00. If freight is over $1.00 we 
pay difterence. _ Shipped from _ our warehouses 
Boston or New York. UNITED CHINA COM- 
PANY, Boston, Mass, 





When writing to advertisers be sure to 
mention the American Agriculturist. 
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Service Bureau € 
A Department Devoted to the Interests, Welfare 
and Protection of A. A. Readers 























Egg Dealers Sentenced to Fed- 
{ eral Penitentiary for 
{ Fleecing Farmers 

ILLIAM ROSEN and Morris 


Fersht, president and secretary re- 
pectively of the Liberty Butter & Egg 
‘ompany (now defunct) were sentenced 
I three and one-half years each in the 

Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga. by 
ederal Judge Anderson in the U. S. Dis- 
ict Court, Southern District of New 
ork. This conviction came as the con- 
‘usion of the second trial of Rosen and 
ersht, the first having resulted in a dis- 
greement on the part of the jury. In 

Yddition to the jail sentence the firm was 
ned $2000 but in view of the fact the 
ompany is defunct, it is not expected 
e fine will be realized. 

The conviction brings to a close what 
3 said to be one of the biggest frauds 
{ many years and is considered a sweep- 
g victory on the part of those who 
leases the case. The authorities have 
lways considered it most difficult, im fact, 
yell nigh impossible, to obtain a conviction 
4 an egg fraud case. 

Post Office Evidence Results in 

Quick Verdict 

To Assistant District Attorney David 
eck and Post Office Inspectors Bush and 

“Dyce goes all the credit. Bush and Joyce 
jade the investigations for the post office 
uthorities and secured the evidence which 

Beck presented to the court and jury in a 
3 masterful manner. How it was that 
e first jury disagreed no one could ex- 
ain for the was apparently air- 
tht. The evidence in the second trial 
is complete and the case turned over 
J the jury on Friday noon. The jury im- 

ediately retired to lunch and after 10 

inutes deliberation assembled to return 

e verdict of “guilty” on the first ballot. 

It is estimated that the Liberty Butter 

d Egg Company fieeced shippers of 

$8,000. There were approximately 

5 victims, the heaviest loser being B. F. 

ivills of Columbia, North Carolina who 
said to have lost approximately $3,000. 
ne rest of the victims lost varying 
dounts. Mr. Sivills was present at the 
al and testified, as did C. S. Foley of 


case 








fount Crawford, Va., P. S. Smith of 
brth, Va, R. B. Scarborough of 
vedge, Va., and L. H. Cough of Hender- 
n, Md. 


Try to “Pass the Buck” 
Fersht and Rosen, in making their de- 
nse endeavored to throw all of the blame 

one Sam Moverman who was hired by 
e firm to care for their store while 
ersht and Rosen were on the road solicit- 

shipments. They claimed they left 
ut $1100 with Moverman while Mover- 
n claims there was hardly more than 


= 


Memphis, Tenn. had passed _ sentence 
Judge Anderson made a statement that 
was intended to warn any and all pro- 
duce dealers whose ptrposes it is to exist 
by fleecing the farmers. Judge Ander- 
son said that he warted it known that he 
was serving notice on any produce dealers 
who make it their practice to use the 
mails to defraud farmers, that if they are 
brought before him and convicted of using 
the mails to defraud he will see to it that 
the maximum sentence is imposed. The 
Judge said it was his original intention 
to send Rosen and Fersht to the Peni- 
tenitary for 5 years each but in view of 
the fact that this was the first case of 
its kind to come before him since his com- 
ing to the Southern District, he made the 
sentence as mentioned above. As the 
sentence was imposed Fersht fainted dead 
away. 

It is very gratifying to see justice done. 
The fact that- the jury found the de- 
fendants guilty after only ten minutes de- 
liberation is proof enough that these men 
were guilty of using the mails to defraud. 
There are others who, although they may 
not be following the same tactics used by 
Rosen and Fersht, are sailing periously 
close to the wind. We hope that this will 
be a warning and result in their ceasing 
their operations. Certainly the post office 
officials have done a good job. However, 
no matter how diligently the post office 
officials work, unless the farmer himself 
cooperates and reports these cases and is 
willing to testify, they will never 
thoroughly clear up the practice. Once 
more, heed this ‘warning. If you are in 
doubt about a man write the Service Bu- 
reau before you risk a shipment. Do not 
send him a case of eggs and then cry 
about it later and above all do not fall 
for a “soft” story and a “nice sounding” 
letter. Write the Service Bureau first. 





South Jersey Chicken Thief Gets 
Five Years 
(Continued from page 1) 
Judge Ware and sentence was imposed. 
Then just as Sheriff Robinson planned 
to take him to the State Prison at Tren- 
ton, Barazousky’s attorney filed « Writ 
of Error for the Supreme Court to re- 


view the testimony. Judge Ware plac- 
ed bail at $5000 which failed to be pro- 
vided within the time required by the 
law. In the meantime the Gloucester 
County Grand Jury had brought four or 
five indictments against Barazousky and 
his wife. 

On May 27 Sheriff Robinson started 
for Trenton with Barazousky and stop- 
ped off at Woodbury in Gloucester 
County so that Barazousky could pl-ad 
to the indictments there. He plead net 
guilty to the charge of stealing but ad- 
mitted that he had received stolen goods 
and Judge Swackhammer immediately 
pronounced a sentence of two years in 
the State Prison to begin as soon as 
the Salem County sentence is com- 
pleted. 

In speaking of the arrest and con- 
viction of Barazousky, both Mr. Hewitt 
and Mrs. Garrison emphasized the fact 
that in their belief it would have been 
impossible to convict him without the 
assistance of the South Jersey Protec- 
tive Association and particularly of Mr. 
Schock who is a garage proprietor and 
poultry buyer in Elmer. Mr. Schoch 
was successful in organizing a large 
number of farmers in the county and in 
the case of Barazousky not only went 
personally to the woods to help in the 
arrest but also kept active in the case 
and brought public opinion to bear on 
it to an extent that kept it before the 
public eye and after much delay did re- 
sult in his conviction. 

At the time of the theft of Mr. Hew- 
itt’s chickens, he was not a member of 
AMERICAN AGrICULTURIST Service Bureau 
however, at least two others, Mr. Char- 
les Goforth of Yorktown and Mr. Her- 
bert York of Davetown were members 
of the Service Bureau, had poultry stol- 
en and identified them at the same time 
that the Hewitts identified theirs. Due 
to the fact that Mrs. Garrison was di- 
rectly responsible for the arrest of Bara- 
zousky, that Mr. Hewitt not only iden- 
tified his birds but also gave some of 
the most damaging testimony on the 
trial without which it is doubtful that 
conviction would have occurred, and to 
the fact that Mr. Schoch was so active 
in the arrest and conviction, the $100 
reward offered by Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., publisher of AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST, was split three ways and divided be- 
tween Mr. Walter liewitt, Mrs. F. M. 
Garrison and the South Jersey Poultry 


Association. 
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Asay Mrs hr. 





$100 in the bank when they left for the 
trip out west. As a matter of fact all 
through the trial the statements of Fersht 
and Rosen were so thoroughly contradic- 
tory and the evidence of the post office in- 
Spectors so convincin;, that there was not 
the least doubt but what a conviction 
would be the ultimate outcome. 


Judge Warns Sharp Practicers 


After the jury had returned its verdict 
amd Judge Anderson, who hails from 
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Reproduction of the three reward checks 
paid for information leading to the arrest 
and conviction of Basil Barazousky. Mr. 
Garrison was directly responsible for his 
arrest, Mr. Hewitt gave evidence without 
which he could not have been convicted 
and all concerned stated that the South 
Jersey Protective Association was largely 
Instrumental In securing his imprisonment. 


Therefore the $100 reward offered by Henry 


Morgenthau, Jr., Publisher of American 
Agriculturist was divided between them. 
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PRING was late. Early 
summer cold and rainy. 
But corn is coming fine now. 
Make the most out of it. Put 
it in a Unadilla. 

We’re prepared to ship on 
short notice, any size in Ore- 
gon Fir or Spruce. 

The Unadilla is the favorite 
silo on leading dairy farms. It 
is a tower of strength. The 
easiest and safest silo to use. 

Act now! Get all you can 
out of this season’s crop. Or- 
der your Unadilla and have 
plenty of time in which to 
erect it before the need for it 
is on you. 

Liberal discount for cash on delwery, 


or you can buy a Unadilla on easy 
time payments. Write for catalog. 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 




















Box B Unadilla, N.Y. 
if N 
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A great improvement— 
<> a good investment 


A GLose S110 is a permanent im- 
provement on the farm. It is con- 
structed to last a lifetime. Made 
of carefully selected Northwest 
spruce and fir with double 
splines, sealed joints and adjust- 
able doors, it keeps silage per- 
fectly. The extension roof, an 
exclusive feature, re- 
duces the cost per ton 
capacity to a minimum. 
The initial cost of a ! 





































Globe is soon returned 
in extra profits from [}}} 111 
your corn crop. Get all 
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the profit from your {//U au 
farm—get a Globe Silo. ot | 
Write for the name of our a TT 
representative in your com- ei 
munity and our catalog; r= 
tanks, tubs, ensilage cuttere, r= 
stanchions, etc. t 4 
GLOBE SILO CO. by fe 
Box F Unadilla, N.Y. [CTTEPT 

















Absorbine will reduce inflamed, 

strained, swollen tendons, ligaments or 
. muscles, Stops the lameness and pain 
from a splint, side bone or bone spavin. 
No blister, no hair gone, and horse can 
be used. $2.50 at druggists, or postpaid. 
Describe your case for special instruc- 
tions. Interesting horse book 2-S free. 
From a race horse owner: “Used 
Absorbine on a yearling pacer with 
atrained tendon, Colt all over lameness, 
though LF a time, couldn’t aatep. 
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ere, 
don't fool 
srcse| yourself 







































4; i os ot ee Hae ANS OS nie ens te ng Gwe : ie oe 


Loses job and sweetheart 
















Your common sense tells. you ; of all kinds and so leaves the 
that neither employer nor Had ° . breath normal and sweet. And 
sweetheart can stand a case of - the antiseptic essential oils 
halitosis (unpleasant breath) | 80 meeting the pubiieat | Combat the action of bacteria 


close range every day of the 











very long. year, sald that about one in the mouth. 
You, yourself, can never tell | %nanisie thee thes? Begin using it now. Common 
when you have halitosis. But Face to face evidence decency demands it. Keep a bot- 
you'll never have it, if every tle handy in home and office. 
‘day you use Listerine, the safe  Itputs youonthe popular and polite side. 
antiseptic. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, - 


Listerine immediately destroys odors Mo., U.S.A. 


LISTERINE 


IS THERE ANY? —the safe antiseptic 


What is the point of paying 
more when Listerine Tooth 
Paste is a scientifically cor- 
rect dentifrice and sells for 
25c for a large size tube? 










































